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experience! 
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Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  spent  30  years  designing  and  j 
laying  out  stores,  parking  facilities,  warehouses  and  service  | 
buildings  where  things  move  smoothly  and  efficiently  from 
receiving  to  delivery.  Because  no  two  stores  seam  to  pose  the 
same  problems,  Abbott  Merkt  has  never  been  able  to  lean 
on  stock  procedure.  We  have  had  to  originate  new  solutions, 
invent  new  procedures,  combine  engineering  with  creative 
imogination. 
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Management  Perspectiue 


By  J.  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Credit  —  The  Dynamo  of  Business 


CREDl  r  buying  has  Ijecoine  the  American  way  of  pos¬ 
sessing  things.  About  (iO  per  cent  of  American  families 
use  consumer  credit.  They  use  it  to  buy  upwards  of  $60 
billion  worth  of  the  gross  national  product  each  year.  Its 
importance  to  retailing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
38  |)er  cent  of  department  store  volume  was  made  through 
the  facilities  of  credit. 

The  typical  instalment  plan  user  today  is  not  an  im¬ 
provident  man  with  a  small  income.  Generally,  he  is  the 
head  of  a  family:  is  between  18  and  45  years  of  age;  has 
an  income  of  $3,000  to  $7,500  a  year:  has  one  or  more 
children  below  the  age  of  18:  and  often  has  sizeable 
financial  assets. 

He  has  committed  himself  to  a  program  of  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  equity.  To  him 
these  payments  arc  essentially  savings.  .Vnd  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it,  what  more  sensible  use  of  savings  is  there 
than  their  purposeful  application  to  an  improved  standard 
of  living  lor  the  saver  himself  and  his  family?  This  is 
investment  in  life  itself. 

Yes,  instalment  credit  has  become  a  basic  part  of  our 
economy.  Not  only  is  it  a  convenience  to  the  customer, 
it’s  an  essential  part  of  the  selling  techniejue  of  the  retail 
trade.  .Vctual  experience  has  taught  retailers  that  it’s  not 
something  to  be  feared,  that  it  will  not  ruin  the  nation 
or  the  individuals  using  it  and,  most  important,  that  most 
people  are  inherently  honest  and  have  an  earnest  desire 
to  pay  their  debts.  This  fact  has  been  well  exemplified  by 
the  manner  in  which  personal  debts  contracted  before  the 
last  depression  were  paid  even  during  the  depression  years. 
Losses  on  retailers’  instalment  accounts  even  in  those  black 
sears  never  rose  above  five  per  cent,  far  less  than  the  20 
per  cent  average  loss  on  merchandise  in  1930. 

It’s  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  relationship 
sdiich  exists  in  today’s  market  between  instalment  selling 
and  mass  production.  Mass  production  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  mass  sales,  and  mass  sales  are  impossible  without  the 
extensive  use  of  consumer  credit.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  business  activity  and 
employment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  consumer  credit 
even  more.  Clearly  this  is  no  time  to  let  up  on  sales  effort 
and  no  time  to  dry  up  the  well  springs  of  abundant  con¬ 
sumer  credit. 

That  consumer  credit  will  play  a  big  part  in  the  business 
structure  this  year  is  a  certainty.  It  has  already  reached 
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major  propcartions.  During  1955  it  mounted  steadily  and 
at  a  spectacular  pace.  The  $6  billion  increase  in  1955— 
the  largest  ever  recorded— shot  up  the  amount  of  total 
consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
$.36,225,000,000.  Instalment  credit  outstanding  alone 
totaled  almost  $28  billion.  This  credit  expansion  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  substantial  part  of  our  prosperity  last  year. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
j)eopie  tcxlay  is  this:  is  consumer  debt  too  high  for  safety? 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  public  is  going  too  far 
in  mortgaging  its  future.  The  debt  is  big,  but  is  it  danger¬ 
ous?  I  don’t  think  so,  and  I’ll  give  you  my  reasons  in 
a  moment. 

llefore  doing  so,  though,  I  must  point  out  there  has  been 
cpiite  a  bit  of  talk  recently  about  the  need  to  curb  con¬ 
sumer  credit.  The  Federal  Government  itself  seems  to  be 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  consumer  credit  broke  all 
expansion  records  last  year.  In  fact,  in  his  Economic 
Report  to  the  nation  last  January,  President  Eisenhow'er 
suggested  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
study  the  need  for  standby  consumer  credit  controls.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already  announced  it  will  make 
such  a  study.  Meanwhile,  no  one  in  any  responsible  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  ,\dministration  is  contending  that  such  standby 
credit  controls  are  an  urgent  need  today.  George  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  flatly  declared  his 
c)p[)osition  to  standby  controls  as  completely  unnecessary. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  believe  that  con¬ 
sumer  debt  is  not  too  high  for  safety  and  why  I  believe 
that  standby  credit  controls  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
free  economy.  Here  they  are: 

1.  The  level  of  consumer  debt  is  not  out  of  line  with 
the  consumer's  income  and  ability  to  spend.  In  1940,  con¬ 
sumer  debt  was  1 1  per  cent  of  disposable  income.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  it  was  13i/^  per  cent  of  disposable 
income,  certainly  not  a  very  large  increase  over  the  pre- 
World  War  II  figure.  .\nd  if  the  financing  of  automobile 
purchases  is  disregarded,  consumer  debt  is  actually  lower 
in  relation  to  disjwsable  income  tcxlay  than  it  was  in  1940. 

Some  economists  believe  that  discretionary  spending 
jxjwer  is  an  even  better  yardstick  with  which  to  judge 
the  relative  size  of  debt.  Discretionary  spending  power  is 
defined  as  disposable  income  minus  basic  living  costs 
such  as  food,  rent  and  clothing.  In  1940,  discretionary 


Now  you  can  record 
accounting  data  up  to 
72  times  faster! 
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Here’s  the  most  time-saving,  work-saving  (and  certainly 
the  most  cost-saving)  method  to  do  your  bookkeeping 
since  the  invention  of  the  accounting  machine!  And  only 
highly  automatic,  low-cost  microfilming  makes  it  possible! 

It’s  Burroughs  Micro- Accounting.  You  can  complete, 
in  just  one  minute  by  microfilming,  the  recording  of 
descriptive  data  that  normally  takes  1  horn:  and  12 
minutes  with  pen  and  ink  or  36  minutes  with  a  tjrpe- 
writer.  'Think  of  it — that’s  36  to  72  times  faster  I 

Complete  description  on  film 


The  reason:  Micro- Accounting  eliminates  the  pains¬ 
taking  job  of  writing  names  and  descriptions  on  journals. 
Instead,  you  list  only  nvunbers  and  amounts.  And  then 
you  simply  photograph  your  original  media  with  a  high¬ 
speed  microfilm  recorder. 

Here’s  how  Biuroughs  Micro-Accounting  works  for 
you  on  some  specific  applications: 


Accounts  receivable 

After  the  sales  slips  have  been  posted  to  a 
customer’s  ledger  and  statement,  you  microfilm 
each  of  these  original  records.  Yoiu:  customer 
gets  the  original  sales  slips  with  his  statement. 
You  retain  an  exact  duplicate  of  every  document 
on  unalterable  microfilm,  for  quick  reference 
and  audit  purposes.  You  avoid  customer  mis- 
imderstandings!  You  telescope  filing  time!  You 
locate  any  record  in  seconds! 

Cash  receipts 


You  make  a  fast,  simple  listing  of  credits  and 


discounts  to  the  customer’s  records.  Microfilm¬ 
ing  gives  you  a  photographic  record  of  the 
receipted  bill,  payment  check  and  the  envelope 
they  came  in — a  clear,  complete  audit  record! 

Vendors’  invoices 

You  simply  number  approved  invoices;  then 
record  on  the  Purchase  Journal  this  control 
number,  invoice  amount  and  the  charge  to  a 
Purchase,  Expense  or  Asset  account.  You  micro¬ 
film  each  invoice  for  proof  and  audit  record  of 
invoices  received. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  countless  applications  .  . . 
the  time-,  labor-  and  cost-saving  possibilities  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  Micro-Accoimting.  And  to  put  the  system  to 
work  for  you  as  economically  as  possible.  Burroughs 
offers  the  last  word  in  truly  low-cost  Bell  &  Howell 
Microfilming  Equipment. 

Surprisingly  low  initial  cost 

The  fabulous  Micro-'Twin  gives  you  a  highly  automatic 
Recorder  and  Reader  in  one  compact  unit.  And  it  costs 
you  substantially  less  than  any  other  up-to-date,  complete 
microfilming  system!  If  you  prefer  separate  units  Bur¬ 
roughs  offers  you  the  Model  205  Microfilm  Recorder  and 
the  compact  Model  206  portable  Reader. 

It’s  more  than  likely  you’ll  want  the  complete  story 
on  all  the  ways  Burroughs  Micro-Accotmting  with  low- 
cost  Burroughs  Microfilming  can  benefit  you.  For  a 
quick  demonstration,  simply  call  our  nearby  branch 
oflBce.  ('There’s  no  obligation,  of  course.)  Or  write  to 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

"Burroughs"  and  "Micro-Twin"  or*  trodomorks 


BURROUGHS 

MICRO-ACCOUNTING 
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spending  power  was  but  a  third  of  disposable  income. 
Today  it  is  more  than  one  half  as  big.  As  Mr.  Zelomek, 
ihe  economist,  points  out,  “The  gain  in  debt  carrying 
capacity  is  substantially  greater  than  the  gain  in  dispos¬ 
able  income.” 

He  believes  “there’s  still  r(x>m  for  further  expansion  of 
instalment  debt.  Total  debt  in  1940,  for  instance,  amount¬ 
ed  to  120  per  cent  of  discretionary  spending  power  and 
47  per  cent  of  consumer  savings.  In  1955,  it  dropped  to  84 
per  cent  of  discretionary  spending  power  and  to  43  per 
cent  of  .savings." 

2.  People  are  in  a  good  liquid  position.  While  the 
amounts  they  owe  have  gone  up,  so  have  the  incomes  they 
receive  and  the  amounts  they  have  saved.  The  total  liquid 
assets  of  individuals  have  grown  faster  than  consumer  debt. 
Personal  holdings  of  liquid  assets,  which  include  currency, 
bank  deposits  and  U.  S.  Government  securities,  increased 
from  $491/2  billion  in  1939  to  $210  billion  at  the  end  of 
1954.  Savings  have  been  averaging  pretty  close  to  $20 
billion  a  year. 

Many  credit  buyers  tcxlay  have  more  assets  than  they 
owe.  They  use  the  instalment  plan  even  though  they  have 
liquid  as.sets  they  might  have  used.  Many  families  also 
find  in  instalment  credit  a  type  of  forced  saving  with 
which  to  acquire  goods  they  might  never  have  bought  if 
they  had  to  save  up  in  advance. 

3.  There  are  comparatively  few  people  unemployed 
today— less  than  three  million.  In  the  pre-war  period  10 
million  were  without  jobs  from  a  smaller  working  force. 
Today’s  higher  employment  ratio  should  certainly  enable 
the  economy  to  carry  more  consumer  debt  than  it  could  in 
1940.  And  the  stabilizing  factor  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  will  cushion  such  unemployment  as  may  develop. 

4.  Consumer  debt  is  spread  out  among  more  families 
and  among  more  prosperous  families  than  before  the  war. 
This  is  due  to  the  rise  of  many  low  income  groups  up  the 
pay  ladder.  Tcxlay’s  consumer  debt  is  in  far  stronger 
hands  than  that  of  the  pre-war  years,  when  84  per  cent  of 
our  families  made  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  The  significant 
fact  behind  the  growth  of  consumer  credit  is  that  the 
middle  income  families— those  making  betw’een  $3,000  and 
$7,500  a  year— are  the  people  who  use  consumer  credit 
most.  Their  payment  record  is  incredibly  good.  From  97 
to  99  per  cent  pay  off  their  obligations  as  agreed.  Granting 
credit  to  consumers  is  often  safer  than  lending  to  business. 

5.  There's  been  a  shift  in  family  expenditures.  Before 
the  war  many  middle  class  families  rented  their  homes  and 
had  a  servant  for  household  chores.  Now  most  families 
own  their  homes  and  replace  servants  with  household 
appliances.  Instalment  payments  on  these  labor  saving 
devices  merely  replace  wages  to  former  servants. 

6.  The  rate  of  increase  of  instalment  buying  has  slowed 
down.  The  trend  toward  credit  expansion  was  halted  late 
last  fall.  .\t  the  end  of  January,  1956,  total  consumer 
credit  outstanding  had  dropped  .S671  million  below  the 
level  of  December  31,  1955.  The  quality  of  credit  terms  is 
now  better  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 

7.  The  public  is  getting  a  badly  distorted  picture  of 
erodit.  People  have  been  misled  into  thinking  the  T.  V. 


commercials  promising  no  down  payment  and  years  to  pay 
are  typical  terms.  They  are  not.  There  is  less  wild  credit 
around  than  is  generally  lielieved.  It’s  certainly  not 
enough  to  cause  trouble. 

8.  People  are  paying  their  bills.  If  credit  were  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  we  could  expect  to  see  heavy  losses 
recorded.  Credit  losses,  however,  are  still  less  than  one 
per  cent— about  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war 
when  credit  buying  was  much  lower  in  volume.  Does  this 
indicate  a  dangerous  expansion  of  consumer  credit? 
Certainly  not! 

9.  The  consumer  has  more  ways  to  use  credit  than  ever 
before.  Instalment  credit  has  spread  beyond  the  durable 
goods  field  where  it  originated.  In  the  form  of  revolving 
credit,  it  is  now  used  widely  to  purchase  almost  anything 
in  a  store.  Charge  accounts  have  also  spread.  You  can  get 
credit  cards  entitling  you  to  purchase  a  wide  variety  of 
gotxls  and  services  and  be  billed  later.  Each  new  use  adds 
to  the  sum  total  of  consumer  credit  outstanding. 

10.  People  are  more  willing  to  use  credit  these  days. 

To  put  it  concisely,  more  people  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  use  more  consumer  credit  in  more  ways  than 
ever  before.  For  one  thing,  there  are  more  people.  Our 
|x)pulation  has  grown  by  25  million  in  the  postwar  years, 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  has 
risen  at  an  even  faster  rate.  A  heavier  proportion  of  these 
families  is  headed  by  urban  wage  earners  and  a  higher 
share  is  in  the  middle  income  bracket.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  much  heavier  users  of  credit  than  others. 

Clonsumers  are  willing  to  incur  debts  these  days  not  only 
because  they  desire  to  improve  their  standard  of  living  but 
also  because  of  their  high  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  repay.  An  increasing  proportion  have  had  regu¬ 
lar  employment  and  steadily  rising  wage  rates  throughout 
their  working  careers.  Without  the  spector  of  prolonged 
unemployment  which  haunted  so  many  workers  in  the  de¬ 
pression  years,  it’s  no  wonder  that  today’s  worker  is  more 
willing  to  commit  his  future  income. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  trend  toward  more  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  consumer  credit  in  today’s  economy  seems 
well  established.  The  forces  responsible  for  this  trend,  in¬ 
cluding  concentration  of  income  in  the  middle  brackets, 
development  of  new  uses  and  favorable  attitudes  toward 
debt,  appear  destined  to  continue. 

If  anything,  use  of  consumer  credit  needs  to  be  expand¬ 
ed— not  contracted.  If  mass  demand  is  to  be  sustained  and 
progressively  expanded,  the  average  family  must  be  able 
to  continue  its  sound  use  of  instalment  credit.  Its  volume 
must  grow  to  keep  pace. 

.\s  for  government  credit  controls,  standby  or  any  other 
variety,  they  have  no  place  in  today’s  economy.  Let’s  leave 
credit  control  to  the  consumer  and  the  credit  granter. 
They  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  a  far  better  policing  job 
than  any  government-imposed  credit  regulations  can  do. 

Retailers  don’t  intend  to  let  up  on  instalment  merchan¬ 
dising.  They  consider  credit  as  a  very  effective  selling  tool 
and  will  push  it  aggressively  in  1956.  In  doing  so,  they 
will  endeavor  to  extend  credit  on  a  sound  basis  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  customer  and  the  store. 
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THANK  YOU 
CALL  AGAIN 


Sells  more  Merchandise  — Monarch  “Pin-On"  price-marking 
inspires  confidence,  gives  sales  and  stock  information, 
answers  customers’  questions,  encourages  impulse  buying. 


Insures  Correct  Price— The  automatic  Pin-On 
machine  price-marks  tickets  legibly,  neatlv  and 
accurately  and  attaches  this  same  ticket  to  the 
merchandise  all  in  one  swift,  tamper-proof  operation. 


Adds  to  Profit— Correctly  price-marked  tickets  give 
you  “extra  salesmen”  for  your  merchandise  and  the 
fast  Pin-On  method  of  tamper-proof  attaching  saves 
time  in  speeding  merchandise  to  selling  floors. 


For  a  demonstration  without  obligation,  tear  out 
the  coupon,  attach  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  to  us 


Nome. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

/  am  interested  in  a  Monarch  “Pin-On"  machine.  Bring  one  in  and 
let's  try  it— without  obligation. 


-Dept.. 
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Warehouse  Sales 

Thirty  stores  report  on  how 
they  run  these  events 
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Filene's  new  warehouse  in  Needham,  Mass,  is  a  huge  five-acre  building.  Part  of  the  building  is  utilized  for 
the  Warehouse  Bargain  Store,  open  daily  from  12:30  to  9  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
.\ppliantes,  not  found  in  Filene’s  Boston  store,  are  featured  as  well  as  soft  goods.  There  is  no  delivery 
service  and  no  charge  accounts,  although  time  payments  can  be  arranged.  Merchandise  is  set  up  on  plain 
tables.  .\nd  the  check-out  lines  are  as  long  as  a  supermarket’s. 


^^UV/E’VE  just  completed  onel  The 
VV  most  successful  three-day  event 
in  our  merchandising  history!”  That 
was  one  store’s  reply  when  polled  in 
a  survey  on  w’arehouse  sales  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  NRDGA’s  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Group. 

There  were  also  replies  that  de¬ 
clared  the  warehouse  sale  idea  a 
“bust.”  But  in  the  main,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  stores  polled  was  that 
warehouse  sales  are  successful,  volume- 


The  Survey 

This  study  of  warehouse  sale  practices  and  statistics  was  made  by  the 
NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group  under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
H.  Schuldenfrei,  vice  president  of  Bamberger’s.  Thirty  stores  responded 
with  their  facts  and  figures.  Almost  twice  as  many  regretted  that 
they  couldn’t  supply  any  information  because  they  had  run  no  sales, 
but  evidenced  great  interest  in  the  results. 

The  Merchandising  Division  has  a  file  on  this  subject  which  includes 
specific  management  instruction  as  to  procedure.  The  file  can  be 
borrowed  by  any  interested  store. 
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An  ex})eriment  at  Christmas  time 
with  toy  and  gift  sales  in  its  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass,  warehouse  led  R.  H. 
White’s  to  expand  its  bargain  store 
to  a  full-time  operation.  The  store 
is  largely  self-service,  except  for  hard 
goods.  It  offers  ready-to-wear,  house¬ 
hold  and  do-it-yourself  aids.  Self 
service  units  (left  and  below)  are 
modeled  after  supermarket  fixtures. 
Savings  through  the  self  selection 
operation  are  pa.ssed  on  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  White’s  charges  for  deliveries 
and  offers  insured  revolving  credit 
account  service,  but  not  charge 
accounts. 


Aids 
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\||fgi«hous0  SoIm  {Continued) 


oaking,  ()rofiMnaking  opportunities. 

The  only  reservation  would  be: 
(jon’t  hold  them  too  often. 

First  of  all,  just  what  is  a  "ware- 
liouse  sale?”  A  warehouse  sale  is  a 
sate  generally  held  in  a  warehouse 
owned  or  used  by  the  store. 

Many  stores  are  of  the  opinion  that 
since  they  do  not  have  a  usable  ware¬ 
house,  they  cannot  hold  such  a  sale. 
They  may  wish  to  hear  that  this  event 
has  been  held  in  a  County  War  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall,  in  a  ball  park,  in  ware¬ 
houses  not  previously  used  by  the 
store,  a  big  city  auditorium,  a  sports 
arena,  a  big  pier,  and  in  the  store  itself. 
.Some  stores  do  not  hold  warehouse 
sales  as  such,  but  only  Isecause  they 
have  a  trade-in  store  and  this  is  their 
outlet. 

However  held  or  whenever  held,  all 
or  mostly  all  have  l>een  successful. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
location  of  the  sale  is  not  the  “magic.” 
It  is  the  employment  of  the  magical 
term,  “warehouse  sale.” 

Why  Hold  Such  a  Sole? 

“We  use  warehouse  sales  only  for 
(lean-up  purposes,”  one  store  report¬ 
ed.  “This  is  not  a  regular  merchandis¬ 
ing  event.  If  our  operation  nets  us  a 
small  loss  of  2  to  .8  per  cent,  we  are 
satisfied.” 

Another  wrote:  “Our  warehouse  sale 
is  a  gigantic  clearance  of  aging  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  do  manage  to  put  in  a 
few  items  at  regular  price,  such  as  a 
mattress  promotion  which  has  been 
highly  successful.”  And  still  another: 
“We  are  trying  for  a  clean-cut  ware¬ 
house  sale  every  six  months  and  are 
expanding  to  take  in  more  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Other  reasons  given  were:  “Ware¬ 
house  sales  in  our  operation  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively  to  clean  out 
carry-overs  or  aged  merchandise,  brok¬ 
en  sets,  etc.  It  has  generally  been  an 
effective  device.” 

“Our  warehouse  sale  is  a  clearance 
on  a  gigantic  scale  with  large  mark- 
downs  on  items  from  stcKk  which  are 
slow  movers.” 

“We  have  not  run  these  warehouse 
sales  as  additional  volume  goals.  But 
they  are  run  to  rid  our  stock  of  as-is 


merchandise,  customer  returns,  cus¬ 
tomer  cancellations,  damaged  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  also  overstocked  gcxxls.” 

Almost  half  the  stores  replying  to 
the  questionnaire  have  run  warehouse 
sales.  Of  the  remainder,  almost  all 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  this  mer¬ 
chandising  tool,  or  at  least  in  getting 
all  the  information  about  it,  on  which 
to  make  a  decision. 

What  Marchandis*? 

The  stores  reported  a  wide  range  as 
to  the  kind  of  goods  which  should  be 
.sold  in  the  sale.  Some  stores  reported 
that  100  per  cent  of  the  gcxxls  sold  in 
the  sale  was  from  stcx:k.  Other* stores 
reported  100  per  cent  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  trade-ins.  Two-thirds  said 
they  bought  new  merchandise  to  add 
to  the  sale.  The  median  percentage 
of  new  merchandise  bought  to  total 
merchandise  offered  w'as  25  per  cent. 
How'ever,  the  range  was  large:  from 
0  per  cent  to  70  per  cent. 

Practically  every  store  replying  said 
it  included  offerings  from  stcx:k  on 
hand,  generally  markdowns  and  “as 
is.”  The  proportion  of  st(x:k  on  hand 
to  total  stock  offered  was,  as  a  median, 
80  per  cent.  Other  percentages  which 
stcKxl  high  in  favor  were  50  per  cent, 
85  per  cent  and  100  p>er  cent.  The 
range  of  store  stcxrk  used  was  from  .80 
jjer  cent  to  100  jier  cent. 

Trade-in  merchandise  was  included 
by  37  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting. 
Of  total  sales,  trade-in  merchandise 
accounted  for  10  per  cent,  the  median 
figure.  But  the  range  was  complete: 
from  none  to  nothing  but  trade-ins. 
Consignment  merchandise  was  refX)rt- 
ed  included  in  the  sale  by  26  per  cent 
of  the  stores  replying.  Its  proportion 
of  total  merchandise  offered  was  15 
per  cent,  median,  with  a  narrow  range 
from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Markdown  merchandise  offered  in 
the  sale  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent.  The  median  figure  was 
“normal  markdown.” 

“Markdowns  are  taken  only  on  old 
season  merchandise,”  was  the  remark 
made  by  one  store.  Another  said, 
“Markdowns  are  taken  where  and  as 
much  as  is  necessary.” 

A  recap  of  the  kinds  of  stock  in  a 


warehouse  sale,  using  median  figures, 
shows:  new  merchandise  bought,  25 
per  cent;  old,  “as  is”  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise  from  stock  on  hand,  80  per 
cent:  trade-in  merchandise,  10  p>er 
cent;  consignments,  15{jercent.  (Since 
these  are  median  figures  they  will  not 
add  to  100  per  cent.)  The  question  of 
markup  on  stock  bought  for  the  sale 
show'ed  that  most  stores  get  almost  a 
normal  one— 38  jier  cent— but  the 
range  was  from  20  to  45  [jer  cent. 

The  most  successful  classification  of 
merchandise  sold  in  warehouse  sales 
—and  they  are  listed  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance— were  furniture,  major  appli¬ 
ances,  housewares,  TV,  mattresses  and 
bedding,  and  rugs  and  carpeting. 
Almost  all  the  stores  confined  the 
merchandise  sold  in  these  sales  to  “big 
ticket”  items.  However,  a  number 
used  other  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  such  as  lamps  and  shades,  mir¬ 
rors,  sporting  goods,  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics,  lawn  mowers,  dinettes,  radios,  in¬ 
fants’  furniture,  pianos,  china,  sewing 
machines,  luggage,  hosiery. 

Timing  the  Sale 

As  to  when  a  warehouse  sale  should 
be  conducted,  one-third  singled  out 
January  as  the  best  month.  October 
was  runner-up,  being  mentioned  by 
25  per  cent  of  the  stores.  March,  May 
and  July  were  tied  for  third  place, 
being  noted  by  17  per  cent. 

Some  stores  listed  more  than  one 
“best”  month.  It  seems  to  be  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  are  two  seasons  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  warehouse  sale— Spring  and  Fall. 
Therefore  many  stores  reported  the 
best  months  in  pairs,  i.e,,  January 
and  October. 

Monday  was  reported  by  40  |jer  cent 
of  the  stores  as  being  the  best  day  to 
begin  a  warehouse  sale.  Thursday  was 
mentioned  by  27  per  cent,  Saturday 
by  23  per  cent.  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  were  reported  the  worst  days. 
However,  one  store  claimed  it  started 
the  sale  on  what  was  normally  the 
worst  day  of  the  week  in  order  to 
build  up  that  week.  Another  store  re¬ 
ported  that  it  used  the  day  after  pay 
day  as  the  first  day  of  the  sale. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  stores  cited 
9.00  A.M.  as  the  best  hour  to  begin 
the  sale.  Both  8:00  A.M.  and  10:00 
A.M.  were  mentioned  as  next  best. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  sale  of  three  days'  duration  was 
favored  by  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
stores.  However,  one  store  reported 
that  although  the  first  day’s  attend¬ 
ance  was  good,  the  second  and  the 
third  were  not  too  satisfactory.  A  two- 
day  sale  was  preferred  by  35  per  cent 
of  the  stores,  and  19  per  cent  said  a 
one-day  sale  was  best.  The  least  de¬ 
sirable  length  of  time  was  a  six-day 
sale. 

Three-quarters  of  the  stores  rep)ort- 
ed  that  the  sale  was  conducted  even¬ 
ings  as  well  as  during  day  hours.  Stay¬ 
ing  open  late  only  one  night  was  fav¬ 
ored  by  more  than  half  the  stores. 
One-fifth  felt  that  the  sale  should  be 
conducted  on  three  late  nights.  An  in¬ 
teresting  note  was  that  just  under  10 
per  cent  of  the  stores  ran  their  ware¬ 
house  safes  only  at  night.  The  best 
starting  hour  for  this  type  of  event  was 
5:30  P.M.  or  6:00  P.M. 

Getting  the  Traffic 

Parking  facilities  were  reported 
available  by  90  per  cent  of  the  stores. 
In  fact,  one  store  reported  that  park¬ 
ing  attendants  were  available.  One 
store  offered  free  shuttle  bus  service 
to  the  warehouse. 

Newspaper  ads  were  unanimously 
leported  as  being  the  best  medium  of 
publicity  for  the  sale.  Many  stores  re¬ 
ported  that  spot  radio  announcements 
backing  up  the  ads  were  quite  effect¬ 
ive.  In  fact,  one  store  said  “a  radio 
saturation  campaign”  brought  excel¬ 
lent  results. 

One  store  reported  the  use  of  a  P..\. 
system,  broadcasting  the  location  of 
merchandise  and  hourly  specials,  as 
very  successful. 

In  many  ads,  “unadvertised  specials” 
were  promised.  In  practically  every 
case  all  sales  were  declared  "final.” 
Also  used  by  most  was  the  statement 
“no  mail  or  phone  orders.”  Some  gave 
the  usual  COD  courtesy.  Others  in 
these  sales  required  a  down  payment. 
One  asked  10  per  cent:  another,  one- 
third. 

The  median  percentage  reported  for 
publicity  costs  was  4.5  per  cent.  Tied 
for  second  place  were  3  p>er  cent  and 
4  per  cent,  and  the  range  went  from 
2  per  cent  to  10  p>er  cent.  Only  one 


store  reported  its  cost  of  holding  the 
sale  elsewhere  than  in  its  own  ware¬ 
house.  The  reported  cost  was  1.5  per 
cent. 

Most  Gave  Usual  Services. 

Since  97  per  cent  of  the  stores 
offered  delivery  and  88  per  cent  offered 
free  delivery  service,  it  is  evident  that 
the  stores  are  not  trying  to  cut  down 
on  this  customer  service.  However, 
one  store  reported  that  from  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  all  purchases  are 
carried  away  by  the  consumer. 

One  store  said  that  it  made  an  extra 
5  per  cent  allowance  on  sales  taken 
home  by  the  customer.  One  said,  “No 
out  of  town  deliveries”:  another  prom¬ 
ised  free  delivery  within  300  miles. 

Every  store  polled  reported  that 
credit  terms  were  available  at  the  sale. 
Some  referred  generally  to  the  various 
credit  plans.  Others  spelled  them  out. 
One  store  reported  that  the  sale 
offered  an  opportunity  to  open  new 
credit  accounts. 


Salesmen’s  commissions  at  the  waie 
house  sales  were  the  regular  lates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  90  per  cent  of  the  stom 
reporting.  Half  of  these  stores  iepoi|. 
ed  5  per  cent  as  the  commission 
One  store,  however,  reported  a  ^trai|jht 
hourly  rate;  one,  a  commission  per¬ 
centage  range  of  from  2  per  c  ent  to  5 
per  cent.  One  paid  regular  rates  on 
small  ticket  items;  on  big  ticket,  half 
the  usual  rate. 

While  a  large  percentage  of  the 
stores  reported  that  they  had  found  no 
manufacturer  aids  helpful,  many  did 
cite  aid  of  manufacturers’  demonstra¬ 
tors  and  sales  personnel.  Others  took 
“aids”  to  mean  manufacturer  price 
concessions  and  cited  these  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  discontinued  items. 

To  conclude  on  a  note  of  caution; 
many  stores  have  run  unsuccessful 
sales.  Why  they  were  unsuccessful  I 
they  weren’t  too  sure.  One  store  de- 1 
dared  itself  opposed  to  the  idea  and  ' 
termed  it  “vicious.”  One  store  sug- , 
gested  the.se  three  sound  guides:  | 

“Watch  your  handling  expenses." 
Don’t  run  them  too  often.  Don’t  ‘kid’ 
the  pul)lic;  give  them  good  value.”  • 


To  fight  discount  house  competition,  Carson  Pirie  .Scott  R:  Co.,  Chicago, 
set  aside  some  of  its  warehouse  space  for  a  warehouse  store  and  has  t 
come  out  on  top— with  a  profit.  Home  furnishings  are  marked  to  shot*  r 
the  customer  what  the  price  is  if  all  of  Carson's  services  are  given,  and  t 
what  the  price  is  if  the  customer  pays  cash  and  takes  the  merchandise  - 
with  him.  Mcjst  of  Carson’s  warehouse  customers  take  the  savings. 
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New  Chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Home  I  iirnishings  Group:  Sam 
Hillman,  home  furnishings  mer- 
rhandisei  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne.  Hillman  was  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  (iroup’s  Detroit  meeting 
last  month.  John  J.  Mahoney, 
vice  president  of  John  Wananiak- 
er,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  Group. 


Outgoing  Chairman  William  H.  Schuldenfrei, 
vice  president,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  receives 
from  manager  William  Burston  a  plaque  irf 
appreciation  of  three  years  of  leadership. 


Speakers  Harry  K.  Freemond  of  the 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Samuel  E.  Pitock 
of  Lit  Brothers,  and  William  Levi 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 


New  Ways  in 
Home  Furnishings 
Merchandising 

Three  department  and  two  aivision-wide  problems  came  in 
for  special  attention  at  the  second  annual  conference 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group  in  Detroit  last  month  . . .  One 
merchandiser  reported,  from  experience,  on  the  mingled 
anxieties  and  satisfactions  of  competing  aggressively 
with  discount  houses  ...  A  manufacturer  and  a  retailer  gave 
ideas  ( they  differed)  on  how  to  improve  profits 
m  floor  coverings  .  .  .  Linens  and  domestics  buyers  were 
soared  for  trying  to  run  the  whole  department  on  narrow 
markups  established  in  sheets  ...  A  decorator  told  the 
Toilers  they  “hardly  know  whatfs  going  on”  in  the  market 
for  better  home  lighting  .  .  .  And  jointly  oivned  warehousing 
was  proposed  as  the  answer  to  many  expense  problems. 

April.  1956 


More  Profits  from 
Floor  Coverings 

By  SAMUEL  E.  PITOCK 

Marchandi**  Monagar,  lit  Brothart 

IN  the  floor  coverings  department, 
the  buyer  or  merchandiser  struggling 
to  maintain  a  profit  has  these  factors 
to  control:  (1)  markup;  (2)  returns; 
(3)  markdowns;  (4)  workroom  costs; 
(5)  inventory  shortage,  and  (6)  stock 


Markup  and  Sample  Selling.  An  un¬ 
usual  condition  affects  markup  in  this 
department.  We  department  stores 
pride  ourselves  on  offering  very  large 
selections,  which  we  sell  from  sample 
displays.  Approximately  30  per  cent 
of  our  sales  result  from  these  samples. 
But  the  regular  price  at  which  we  sell 
this  regular  merchandise  is  based  on  a 
roll  cost,  while  we  usually  purchase  it 
at  a  cut  order  price  that  ranges  from 
seven  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  higher. 
That  reduces  our  markup  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  31  per  cent— several  percentage 
points  less  than  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Branch  store  and  selling-in-the-home 
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operations,  though  they  add  volume, 
have  been  unprofitable  for  this  very 
reason;  most  of  the  operation  depends 
on  the  use  of  samples. 

Unless  the  resources  make  it  |K)ssi- 
ble  for  retailers  to  show  and  sell  huge 
selections  at  a  profit,  the  buyer  or  mer¬ 
chandiser  must  take  steps  to  improve 
markup.  It  is  my  opinion  that  stores 
should  develop  a  roll  operation.  The 
retailer  must  narrow’  his  selection— 
and,  Ijelieve  me,  it  can  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  many  items  are  so  similar  that 
they  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  help 
a  customer  in  selecting. 

In  a  roll  operation,  remnants  will 
l>e  produced  at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent, 
requiring  a  four  per  cent  markdown 
on  every  roll.  However,  a  normal  40 
per  cent  markup  less  this  four  per 
cent  will  still  gross  36  per  cent  as 
against  the  average  of  31  per  cent  on 
special  orders. 

Reducing  Markdowns.  To  guard 
against  excessive  markdowns,  we 
should  purchase  regular  goods  in  rolls, 
selecting  the  most  desirable  patterns, 
colors  and  widtlis  on  the  basis  of  rate- 
of-sale  records;  we  should  guard  against 
overbuying  for  promotional  purposes, 
and  we  should  take  immediate  mark- 
downs  on  remnants,  soiled  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promotional  leftovers. 

Accumulation  of  remnants  w’ould 
be  low’ered  by  concentrating  on  few’er 
lines,  purchasing  in  depth,  and  skillful 
cutting. 

In  basic  stock  planning,  rate-of-sale 
records  show'  that  65  prer  cent  of  the 
broadloom  business  is  done  on  three 
or  four  basic  colors.  The  attempt  to 
stock  more  than  basics  may  prove  dis- 


Reducing  Returns.  In  spite  of  the  signs 
we  post  and  the  signatures  we  obtain 
stating  that  merchandise  ordered  to 
customers’  specifications  is  not  return¬ 
able,  12  per  cent  of  this  merchandise 
is  returned  by  the  customer  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  markdown  we 
take  on  the  return  cuts  further  into 
the  already  reduced  markup  on  a  cut 
order,  and  a  survey  shows  that  this 
kind  of  merchandise  is  actually  sold  at 
cost. 

Having  a  basic  roll  assortment 


would  make  for  faster  delivery,  fewer 
broken  promises  and  fewer  returns. 

Another  most  important  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  returns  is  good  salesmanship. 
The  salesperson  must  be  well  informed 
as  to  what  the  merchandise  will  do  for 
the  customer  under  her  particular  con¬ 
ditions  of  use,  and  must  be  sure  the 
customer  has  this  information  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Let  me  illustrate: 

A  customer  has  purchased  twist 
broadloom  and  after  several  weeks 
may  notice  tufts  missing.  Immediately 
she  feels  the  merchandise  is  defective. 
But  if  it  had  been  explained  to  her  that 
tufts  may  come  out  for  several  reasons 
and  that  the  service  man  can  very 
easily  replace  them,  she  would  take 
this  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  be 
disturbed. 

Another  example:  we  know  that 
viscose  and  nylon  broadloom  soil  and 
mat  down  more  quickly  than  wool. 
The  customer  should  be  informed  of 
this  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  salesman 
should  be  cautioned  against  oversell¬ 
ing  synthetics  as  miracle  fibers  in  floor- 
coverings. 

Other  Profit  Leaks.  Errors  in  filling 
orders,  errors  in  workroom  cutting 
and  failure  to  install  to  customer’s 
satisfaction  are  costly.  Constant  and 
close  supervision  are  necessary. 

Due  to  the  competition  of  non¬ 
union  specialty  stores,  we  are  forced  to 
sell  workroom  labor  at  absolute  cost. 
Imagine  the  tremendous  labor  loss 
when  a  store  has  to  replace  a  carpet 
installation.  The  NRDGA  figures  for 
1954  show  that  rug  departments  had 
a  loss  of  nearly  one  per  cent  of  their 
total  volume  on  their  workroom  oper¬ 
ation. 

Inventory  shortage,  a  profit  destroy¬ 
er,  is  caused  by  attempting  to  maintain 
too  high  an  inventory,  failure  to  take 
markdowns  and  improperly  retailing 
invoices.  There  may  also  be  a  dis- 
app>earance  of  inches  in  cutting.  This 
markdown,  out  of  stock,  must  be  taken 
because  it  may  pile  up  into  lots  of 
dollars. 

There  are  many  lesser  factors  which 
affect  the  profit  picture,  all  of  them 
calling  for  detailed  attention  to  costs. 
The  main  jobs  are  to  increase  turn¬ 
over,  improve  markup  along  the  lines 


mentioned,  cut  returns,  take  prompt 
and  effective  markdowns  and  sec  that 
salesmen  sell  properly.  Do  these  thir^ 
and  your  profit  must  go  up. 


The  Good  and  the  Bad 
m  Carpet  Selling 

By  HERBERT  L.  SHUHLEWORTH,  II 

Prctidanf,  Mohotco  Induttriat 

During  the  course  of  the  year, 
my  associates  and  I  visit  hundreds 
of  soft  floor  coverings  stores  and  de¬ 
partments.  We  keep  asking  ourselves, 
why  is  this  department  so  successful- 
why  is  the  performance  of  another  so 
mediocre? 

Five  characteristics  have  come  up  so 
frequently  that  we  have  come  to  refer 
to  them  as  “basic  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples’’  of  successful  retail  carpet  oper¬ 
ations. 

As  I  discuss  each  briefly.  I’d  like  to 
have  you  continuously  keep  in  mind 
that: 

(1)  Although  carpet  is  regarded  as 
a  conventional  necessity  by  over  haM 
of  the  families  recently  surveyed,  it  is 
generally  a  major  investment:  (2)  it 
represents  a  major  area  in  terms  of 
home  furnishings:  (3)  its  purchase  b 
usually  the  result  of  considerable  de 
liberation  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  probably  averaging  18  months; 
and  (4)  it  is  a  product  c'*nr_>rning 
which  many  consumers  are  unin¬ 
formed,  uncertain,  and  confused,  and 
are  badly  in  need  of  advice,  which 
they  often  find  difficult  to  get. 

Our  “basic  fundamental  principles” 
represent  a  direct  recognition  of  some 
of  these  aspects  of  selling  carpet. 

1.  Fine  Display.  Carpet  is  a  product 
that  has  color,  texture,  design.  These 
are  vital  considerations  in  its  purchase, 
and  these  attributes  can  be  dramatized 
and  glamorized  through  good  lighting, 
attractive  racks  and  fixtures,  through 
asscKiation  with  fabrics  and  furniture, 
and  through  prominent  location. 

I  wish  all  of  you  could  visit  our  New 
York  or  Chicago  showrcxjms.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  visitor  who  has  not  expressed 
surprise  at  the  existence  of  such  beau¬ 
tiful  carpet— carpet  they  claim  never  to 
have  seen  in  retail  stores.  Such  a  visit 
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Displays  in  the  Mohawk  Showroom  at  the  January  Market.  Mohasco’s  president,  Herbert 
Shuttleworth,  told  the  home  furnishings  conference:  "A  fabric  which  is  just  another 
carpet  on  a  rack  or  platform  under  inadequate  light  takes  on  a  deep,  lustrous  and 
beautiful  appearance  when  displayed  vertically  and  lighted  from  the  side.” 
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lies"  ^  ’*^ould  illustrate  how  a  fabric  which  is 
ome  f  another  carpet  on  a  rack  or  plat- 
:  form  under  inadequate  light  takes  on 
I  a  deep,  lustrous  and  beautiful  appear- 
iuct  !  when  displayed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
I  tion  and  lighted  from  the  side, 
lase.  I  Successful  merchants  are  taking  ad- 
ized  I  'vantage  of  these  techniques.  Good 
ing,  display  is  often  the  trigger  that  ex- 
ugh  plodes  months  of  desire  and  delibera- 
ure,  bon  into  a  purchase. 

i^ew  2.  ln-the-Hom«  Selling.  Retail  experi- 
noi  foce  is  now  replete  with  illustrations 
ssed  of  the  effectiveness  of  in-the-home  sell- 
eau-  ^  In  closing  a  high  percentage  of 
fflo  in  selling  more  yardage,  and  in 

visit  producing  a  more  satisfied  customer. 


3.  Time  Payment  Selling.  In  listing 
this  as  a  basic  principle,  I  am  speaking 
of  it  more  as  a  philosophy  of  selling 
than  as  a  mechanism  of  payment. 
Selling  carp>et  by  the  month,  instead 
of  so  much  per  square  yard,  has  this 
past  year  proven  most  effective,  not 
only  in  increasing  yardage  sales,  but  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  higher  quality 
merchandise. 

4.  Reduction  of  Lines.  Carpet  depart¬ 
ments  that  concentrate  on  fewer  lines 
can  carry  a  greater  selection  of  desir¬ 
able  fabrics  in  depth,  improve  their 
service,  increase  their  turnover,  be¬ 
come  more  imp>ortant  to  their  resource, 
can  reduce  their  sample  and  remnant 


cost,  and  make  it  easier  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  and  their  salesmen  to 
sell. 

Too  many  lines  bring  confusion  and 
expense,  just  as  do  too  many  style 
changes.  Incidentally,  I  most  heartily 
endorse  Bigelow’s  announced  inten¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  major  style  changes 
at  mid  year. 

5.  Elimination  of  Comparative  Price 
Advertising.  Many  stores  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  advertising  style,  beauty,  and 
utility,  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  an  attractively  carpeted  home, 
has  been  more  productive  in  sales  and 
profits  than  advertising  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  devoted  to  competitive 
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price  comparisons. 

Many  potential  carpiet  customers  do 
not,  at  the  outset,  understand  why 
price  ranges  should  be  so  wide  for 
carpets  which  look  so  much  alike— 
and  they  become  more  confused  by 
the  barrage  of  “half  price,”  “40%  off,” 
or  “was  $X”  copy  that  pervades  retail 
advertising. 

When  price  is  presented  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  presented  in  terms 
that  consumers  can  understand  and 
can  believe.  “X  dollars  a  month,”  I 
submit,  is  more  meaningful  than  “so 
much  a  yard,  formerly  tw'ice  as  much.” 

The  Price  Promoters.  Now  I'd  like  to 
touch  upon  a  few  retail  practices  on 
which  I  know  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  first  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  you  place  upon  price  promo¬ 
tions,  which  in  turn  fixes  your  buyer’s 
attention  on  special  deals,  promotion¬ 
al  weavings,  and  the  like.  Promotional 
merchandising  is  a  traffic  builder,  and 
on  a  regulated  and  seasonal  basis 
serves  to  clean  up  odds  and  ends  of 
stale  merchandise,  but  I  seriously 
question  whether  continually  trying 
to  build  traffic  is  the  best  way  to  build 
carpet  sales. 

Lip  Service  for  Brands?  My  second 
question  concerns  your  policy  on  na¬ 
tional  brands.  Department  stores  have 
traditionally  claimed  to  be  merchan¬ 
disers  of  national  brands,  but  in  many 
instances  this  is  largely  “lip  service.” 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  standing 
of  a  department  store  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  plus  a  reputable  national  brand 
are  a  materially  stronger  selling  team 
than  either  working  alone.  Consumers 
know  very  little  about  carpet,  and  they 
are  searching  for  all  the  assurance  they 
can  get  before  making  a  sizable  pur¬ 
chase. 

I  want  to  say  too  that  manufacturers 
cannot  sustain  selective  distribution 
programs  in  your  interest  if  their 
brands  are  not  promoted  aggressively 
by  the  selected  dealer. 

Markon  Requirements.  My  third  point 
concerns  the  soundness  of  insisting  on 
a  40  to  42  per  cent  markon.  Carpet 
sales  are  generally  high  unit  sales,  and 
possibly  a  lower  markon  would  serve 


to  encourage  more  sales,  to  trade  up. 
reduce  quality  complaints,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  gross  profit. 

And  do  not  forget  that  the  retail 
rebates  that  come  to  you  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  and  the  large  cash  discounts, 
are,  in  effect,  reductions  in  cost  which 
seem  to  justify  some  reappraisal  of 
initial  markon  requirements. 

Appraising  Imports.  Fourth,  and  prob¬ 
ably  closely  related  to  all  of  my  pre¬ 
ceding  points,  is  the  promotional  sup¬ 
port  you  give  to  imported  carpet. 
Your  gross  margin  on  this  foreign- 
made  merchandise  is  likely  higher 
than  on  American-made  fabrics,  but 
I  wonder  whether,  all  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  your  gait)  is  substantial. 

Your  investment  in  stock  and  com¬ 
mitments  is  probably  generally  higher, 
your  cash  discounts  and  rebates  are 
probably  lower,  you  receive  little  sales 
promotional  material,  customer  serv¬ 
ice  becomes  more  of  a  problem  and 
an  uncertainty,  and  complaints  likely 
present  complications  and  added  costs. 

The  Salesmen.  My  final  suggestion  is 
that  you  reappraise  the  personnel  in 
your  carpet  department  from  the 
standpoint  of  qualifications  needed  to 
sell  carpet.  Most  of  you  have  advanced 
to  your  present  positions  via  depart¬ 
ments  other  than  soft  floor  coverings, 
and  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
selling  soft  floor  coverings  is  not  typi¬ 
cal  of  most  department  store  selling. 

In  our  Mohawk  Educational  Clinic 
and  Carpet  Mechanics  School,  which  is 
open  to  personnel  from  Mohawk  deal¬ 
ers,  we  have  trained  over  1,500  people 
from  retail  floor  covering  operations 
during  the  past  six  years. 

Many  alert  merchandisers  are  leav¬ 
ing  no  stone  unturned  to  know  that 
their  salespeople  can  match  those  of 
their  competitors  in  product  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sales  techniques.  Accuracy 
in  estimating,  for  example,  can  be¬ 
come  an  effective  competitive  w'eapon. 

Possibly  some  of  the  complaints  on 
carpets,  possibly  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  you  have  in  meeting  competition, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  assumed 
difficulty  in  selling  quality  carp>et,  stem 
from  personnel  deficiencies  in  sales 
and  service  positions. 


Better  Markup  for 
Linens  and  Domestics 

By  WILLIAM  LEVI 

Merchandii*  Manager,  The  Hecht  Co. 

WHEN  you  talk  to  a  doinestia 
buyer  about  profits,  you  get 
usually  one  stock  answer:  “It’s  tough 
to  make  a  profit— you’ve  got  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  sheet  business.” 

Here,  I  believe,  lies  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  of  the  linens  and  domestics 
department’s  profits.  The  trouble  isn’t 
the  low  markup  in  sheets;  it’s  man¬ 
agement’s  willingness  to  permit  the 
low  markup  in  sheets  to  spread  to  all 
other  classifications  in  these  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  never  got  rich  in  the  sheet  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  10  or  20  years  ago,  we 
worked  close  in  this  classification.  But 
we  made  a  profit  on  all  other  goods. 

The  average  store’s  sheet  business  is 
25  to  35  per  cent  of  its  total  linens 
and  domestics  business.  Why  can’t  we 
make  a  profit  on  the  other  65  to  75 
per  cent? 

Promoting  Profits  Away.  Bed  pillows 
years  ago  were  sold  in  most  stores  in 
the  bedding  department.  Due  to  the 
markup  requirement  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  pillows  were  sold  at  a  markup 
generally  of  45  to  50  per  cent.  Then 
we  started  to  carry  pillows  in  the  do¬ 
mestics  department.  Once  the  domes¬ 
tics  buyer  got  hold  of  this  item,  he 
started  at  about  40  per  cent  but  soon 
promoted  at  35  per  cent  and  30  per 
cent,  and  less. 

The  justification  for  this  markup 
was  that,  after  all:  “We  sell  a  lot  of 
pillows  and  28  or  29  per  cent  on  pil¬ 
lows  is  still  better  than  the  markup  we 
are  getting  on  sheets.” 

Then  the  linens  and  domestics  buy¬ 
er  moved  to  mattress  pads,  mattress 
covers,  blankets,  comforts,  bedspreads, 
fancy  linens,  and  towels.  And,  using 
the  same  argument,  started  to  sell 
those  goods  at  markups  considerably 
lower  than  the  previously  prevailing 
markup.  The  end  result  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

What  can  management  do  about 
this  problem?  In  our  opinion,  the  key 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Retailers  Represent 
U.  S.  Abroad 

NRDC.A  officers  are  members  of  two 
U.  S.  Trade  Missions  now  attend¬ 
ing  international  trade  fairs  abroad. 
Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  R:  (airr  and  chairman  of  the 
.\Rl)(i.\  Merchandising  division,  is 
traveling  with  the  Trade  Mission  to 
|apan,  which  is  conferring  with  Japan¬ 
ese  business  men  and  trade  associa¬ 
tion  groups  in  12  cities  as  well  as  at 
the  Osaka  Fair  this  month. 

The  I'laile  Mission  to  F'rance  in¬ 
dudes  Watle  G.  McCargo,  president  of 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.  and  a  director 
and  executive  committee  member  of 
NRDGA,  and  Ingram  F.  Boyd,  Jr., 
president  of  Boyd-Richardson  Co., 
who  has  just  completed  a  term  as  vice 
president  of  the  .Association.  This 
group  is  covering  the  Lyon  Fair  this 
month  and  the  Paris  Fair  next  month, 
and  in  between  will  meet  w'ith  groups 
of  French  business  men  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

The  Frade  Missions  are  organized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  part  of  its  International  Trade  Fair 
program.  The  purpose  is  to  create  a 
Iretter  understanding  abroad  of  U.  .S. 
foreign  trade  policies  and  to  offer  prac¬ 
tical  advice  and  guidance  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  two-way  trade.  The  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  groups  give  advice  on 
the  development  of  goods  for  the 
.American  market,  and  information 
about  .American  merchandising  and 
distribution  methods. 

A  National  Drive  to 
Recruit  Young  Executives 

OW  can  the  small  to  medium  size 
retailer  compete  with  big  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  in  today’s 
deadly  serious  struggle  to  recruit  able 
executive  trainees?  .Answer:  he  can’t 
do  it  alone.  The  very  largest  stores 
and  the  chain  organizations  can  hold 
up  their  end  fairly  well,  and  are  doing 
so.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  de- 
partrnentized  stores,  the  only  solution 

April,  1956 


NRDGA  CALENDAR 

April  16  to  18,  Traffic  Group  Conven¬ 
tion,  Benjamin  F'ranklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

April  24  to  26,  Credit  Management 
Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

May  7  to  9,  Sales  Promotion  Conven¬ 
tion,  Sheraton  -  Cadillac  Hotel, 
Detroit 

June  4  to  7,  Controllers’  C^ongress  Con¬ 
vention,  Kentucky  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville 

June  12,  Smaller  Stores  Meeting, 
Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 
City 

June  25  to  27,  NRDfi.A  Packaging 
Clinic,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York 
City 

June  25  to  28,  Personnel  and  Store 
Management  Workshop,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Boston 


is  a  pooling  of  effort  in  a  permanent, 
trade-wide  program  to  sell  the  idea  of 
professional  careers  in  retailing. 

NRDGA  is  now  shaping  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  be  directed  by  a  new 
Committee  for  Professional  Careers  in 
Retailing,  with  Theodore  Schlesinger, 
vice  president  of  Allied  Stores  Corpo¬ 
ration,  as  chairman.  .At  a  l)oard  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  April  9,  NRDGA 
directors  were  expected  to  give  their 
approval  to  these  initial  proposals  for 
the  committee’s  work: 

1.  Research,  followed  by  a  sound, 
factual  report  on  executive  opportuni¬ 
ties,  executive  earnings,  and  the  time 
required  to  reach  executive  status. 

2.  Recommendations  to  retailers 
on  how  to  work  with  colleges  and 
high  school  vocational  advisers,  place¬ 
ment  officers  and  students  in  their  re¬ 
cruiting  efforts. 

3.  Recommendations  on  how  to 
set  up  executive  training  programs 
and  how  to  follow  through  in  the 
crucial  first  two  or  three  months  of 
employment.  The  recommendations 


will  be  based  on  case  histories  of  stores 
that  have  successful  programs, 

4.  An  educational  program  direct¬ 
ed  sjjecifically  to  college  vocational 
advisors. 

A  member  of  the  committee  said: 
“There  is  evidence  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  perhaps  the  faculties  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  retailing’s 
worst  enemies— not  intentionally  but 
solely  because  they  don’t  understand 
the  problems  of  retailing  and  its  op¬ 
portunities.’’ 

5.  .A  public  relations  program  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  department  store 
career  as  an  attractive,  remunerative 
one,  and  to  correct  the  |)ersistent  mis¬ 
conception  of  retailing  as  a  business 
that  specializes  in  long  hours  and  low 
wages. 

The  program  is  based  on  recommen¬ 
dations  of  a  pilot  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  last  january  and  of  a  Personnel 
Group  committee,  headed  by  John  E. 
Raasch  of  John  Wanamaker,  which 
has  been  working  wdth  the  American 
Gollegiate  Retailing  Association.  The 
two  groups  agreed  that  the  problem 
of  l)uilding  executive  reserves  in  retail¬ 
ing  is  so  acute  that  a  massive,  national 
effort  is  imperative. 

Work  Program  of  the 
Retail  Research  Institute 

HE  program  committee  of  the  new 
Retail  Research  Institute  has  se¬ 
lected  five  projects  for  immediate 
action.  Isadore  Pizitz,  chairman  of 
the  Institute  and  president  of  Pizitz, 
Birmingham,  outlined  them  at  the 
NRDGA  board  meeting  April  9th. 
These  are  the  projects  with  which  the 
Institute’s  work  will  be  launched  next 
month,  when  staff  organization  is  com¬ 
pleted: 

1.  Store  Organization.  To  develop 
improved  plans  of  organization  for 
single-unit,  multiple-unit  and  chain 
department  and  specialty  stores  and 
for  department  and  specialty  stores 
with  branches. 

2.  Electronic  Data  Processing.  To 
survey  and  appraise  equipment  and 
systems  now  available  and  their  use- 
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Goal  for  1956:  An  Expense  Rate  of  32%  or  Lower 
By  Sant  Flanel,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


The  figures  on  department  and  specialty  store  operations  in  1955 
which  are  released  this  month  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 


I  which  are  released  this  month  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 
(hiarterly  Information  letter  are  heartening.  But  they  fall  short  of 
what  should  have  been  achieved  in  the  best  volume  year  in  retail¬ 
ing’s  history. 

I'he  best  hope  for  higher  profits  lies  in  lower  exjjenses.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  all  stores  in  this  study  kept  operating  expenses  below 
32.0  pel  cent  in  1955.  In  1956  you  can  also! 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  figures  from  our  year-end  study: 


Net  Profit  After  Taxes  was  2.3  per  cent  of  sales,  up  0.2  points  over 
1954.  Stores  doing  $10  million  and  over  had  the  largest  increases. 

I'he  improved  profits  from  merchandising  operations— 2.7  per 
cent  compared  to  1954’s  2.4  per  cent— can  he  attributed  principally 
to  lower  expense  rates.  As  could  be  expected,  the  larger  stores  scored 
the  largest  gains.  The  SI-$2  million  group  reported  no  change;  and, 
surprisingly,  the  $5-$IO  million  group  actually  hgtl  a  small  decline. 


Sales  Advances  averaged  four  per  cent.  Stores  doing  .$50  million  or 
more  had  a  seven  per  cent  gain,  the  largest  of  any  class  of  stores. 
Their  sales  growth  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of  new 
branch  units.  Trading  up  and  nominally  higher  prices  contributed 
to  the  general  volume  gain,  as  did  the  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  sales  transactions.  Only  the  smaller  stores,  under  $2  million  an¬ 
nually,  failed  to  share  the  general  improvement. 


The  General  Pattern  of  merchandising  results  was  remarkably  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  1954.  Cumulative  markon  and  gross  margins,  at  39.1 
|)er  cent  and  36.5  per  cent  respectively,  were  the  same  in  both  years. 
Markdowns,  at  6.5  per  cent,  were  0.1  under  last  year.  Stock  shortages 
of  1.0  per  cent  and  cash  discount  of  2.7  per  cent  were  unchanged. 
The  under  $1  million,  $5-$10  million  and  over-$50  million  groups 
had  slightly  lower  gross  margins  than  the  average. 


Operating  Expense  Ratios  were  lower.  For  the  first  time  since  1952 
the  rise  in  expense  ratios  was  halted.  The  overall  figure  was  33.5 
|jer  cent,  0.3  points  under  the  preceding  year.  The  best  performances 
were  rejjorted  by  the  two  groups  with  sales  of  $20  million  and  over. 
Significantly,  stores  following  the  expense  center  chart  of  expense 
accounts  again  reported  lower  expense  ratios  than  those  still  using 
the  outmoded  functional  system  of  classification. 

Ending  Inventories  averaged  six  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
with  the  larger  stores  reporting  the  largest  increases.  During  the  year 
inventory  increases  corresponded  generally  to  the  trend  of  sales.  As 
a  result,  stock  turnover  was  slightly  improved  despite  the  increasing 
rate  of  inventory  accumulation  towards  the  end  of  1955. 

Average  Salescheck  moved  up  to  a  record  level,  about  three  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1954.  The  all-stores  average  gross  sale  was  $4.77. 

Specialty  Stores  had  higher  cumulative  markon  (41.2  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  41.0  per  cent  in  1954)  and  lower  markdowns  (7.4  per 
cent  vs.  7.6  per  cent),  and  as  a  result  improved  both  gross  margin 
and  merchandising  profit  by  0.3  points.  Their  average  gross  margin 
was  38.9  per  cent  and  their  average  merchandising  profit  was  2.3  per 
cent.  Their  gain  in  after-tax  profits,  however,  was  slight.  These 
profits  were  1.7  per  cent  in  1955;  1.6  per  cent  in  1954. 


fulness  to  retailing;  to  develop  spec^ 
cations  for  equipment  and  system 
that  will  meet  retail  requirements  for 
merchandise  control  and  selected  ac¬ 
counting  purposes. 

3.  Stabilization  of  Inventoties.  To 
study  the  reasons  for  major  fluctm 
tions  in  department  and  speciah| 
store  inventories  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram  to  minimize  them. 

4.  Exialuatiori  of  Customer  Services 
To  evaluate  services  in  terms  of  co« 
incurred  and  customer  satisfactka 
picKluced  and  to  determine  piobabit 
effects  on  gross  margins  and  sales  that 
would  arise  from  curtailing  or  expand¬ 
ing  eac  h  service. 

5.  Practical  Applications  of  Researtk 
to  Retailing.  To  provide  retailers  with 
practical  information  on  how  to  apjrfy 
research  techniques  to  problems  of 
merchandising  and  operation. 

Out  of  this  initial  program  of  the 
Institute  there  w'ill  come  a  flow  of 
reports,  periodical  bulletins  and  hand¬ 
books. 

The  Institute  is  being  launched 
with  NRDGA  funds.  For  its  future 
operation,  its  Finance  Committee  will 
solicit  contributions  to  augment  the 
income  realized  from  the  sales  of  pub¬ 
lished  studies  and  from  the  operation 
of  research  seminars. 

The  executive  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  consists  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Pizitz:  the  vice  chairman  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Myron  Silbert,  vice  president  of 
Federated  Department  Stores;  and  the 
secretary,  Eli  Gottlieb,  research  direct¬ 
or  of  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Inc. 


'Fifth  Season"  Plans 


At  the  invitation  of  the  NRDGA 
Merchandising  Division,  four  man¬ 
ufacturers’  associations  and  four  retail 
associations  in  the  men’s  sportswear 
field  met  at  the  NRDGA  office  early 
this  month  and  laid  plans  for  a  “fifth 
season”  to  take  up  the  traditional 
slack  after  Father’s  Day.  With  the  help 
of  new  vacation  and  travel  lines  from 
the  manufacturers,  it  is  hoped  that 
five  weeks  of  full-price  selling  can  be 
added  to  this  department’s  calendar. 
Part  of  the  impetus  for  this  movement 
came  from  the  gocxl  experience  of 
some  New  York  specialty  shops  that 
postponed  clearances  until  mid-July 
last  year. 
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Newest  in  the  country:  I  hc  st.iti()nery  department  of  Jordan  Marsh,  Miami,  designed  by  Allied's  suire  plan¬ 
ning  division.  It  has  a  traffic  location,  at  the  escalator,  and  is  completely  set  up  lor  simplified  selling.  This 
view  shows,  in  the  rear,  the  open  shelves  for  party  goods  and  gadgets:  at  the  left,  letter  papers,  and,  far  right, 
;it  the  escalator  approach,  greeting  cards.  Famous  brand  names  ;ire  lettered  on  the  columns. 


The  Stationery  Department 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


T ime  for  a  Decision . 

Typewriters  . 

Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 

Writing  Papers . 

Greeting  Cards,  Gift  Wraps 
Personalized  Profits  . 


Springtime  Saies  Springboards 


(n  Cj/ioAuattonv,,. 

Gay  as  that  special  day  in  May!  For  Dad’s  desk — at  home  or  A  lasting  gift  that’s  sure  to  be 

New  Esterbrook  PETITE-PAK  Set.  office.  Famous  Esterbrook  444  treasured.  The  neicEsterbrook 

Purse  pen  and  pencil,  with  matching  Desk  Pen  Set  is  always  ready  "K”  Pen  and  Pencil  combine 

case.  Pink,  peach,  blue,  aqua,  yellow,  to  write.  30-day  money-back  traditional  Esterbrook  quality 

orchid.  A  must  for  mother.  guarantee  to  your  customer.  with  smart,  new,  deluxe  styling. 

ContUtently  advertised  in  leading  national  magazines. 

Choose  the  right  point  for  the  way  you  write— by  number 


More  than  30  interchangeable  point  styles 


AMERICA’S  OLDEST  PEN  MAKER 

The  Etlerbreok  Fen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey  •  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  92  Fleet  Street,  East;  Toronto,  Ontario 
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41EPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT^:  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


About  One  Third  of  the  stationery  department's  business  is  done  in  greeting  cards.  One  of  the 
many  agreeable  things  about  this  classification  is  the  way  it  will  promptly  prculuce  more  volume 
to  justify  every  addition  to  its  space.  Last  year,  the  Quackenbush  Ormpany,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
increased  greeting  card  space  from  62  to  80  feet,  and  replaced  its  six-row  fixtures  with  eight-row 
units.  The  new  department  produced  as  much  everyday  card  business  in  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year  as  the  old  department  had  done  in  the  first  eight  months.  (Hallmark  photo.) 


Time  for  a 


WHERE  there  is  a  p<K)r  operation 
in  the  stationery  clepartinent  to¬ 
day  it  can  often  be  traced  directly  to 
a  basic  conftision  about  its  merchandis¬ 
ing  |x)licy.  Is  the  department  going  to 
concentrate  on  the  traditional  classifi¬ 
cations  which  over  the  years  have 
yielded  consistent  and  satisfactory  prof¬ 
its?  Or  is  the  department  going  to  be 
treated  as  an  "item”  ojreration,  with 
all  that  entails  in  opportunities,  head¬ 
aches  and  precautions?  The  decision 
is  squarely  tip  to  management. 

Reflecting  some  of  the  varying  view¬ 
points  on  ctirrent  stationery  merchan¬ 
dising,  here  are  a  few  of  the  reactions 
expresseil  (hiring  otir  investigation  of 
the  department  this  year: 
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Decision! 


From  a  buyer  in  a  resident  office: 

“The  stationery  department  tcnlay  is 
in  a  state  of  flux.  I  don’t  think  most 
stores  know  where  they  are  going  or 
why.  What  is  needed  is  a  whole  re- 
evaluation  of  the  department  and  re¬ 
assignment  of  basic  stocks  in  line  with 
present  buying  habits.” 

From  a  buyer  highly  successful  in 
item  promotions: 

“It  is  important  for  management  to 
realize  that  the  stationery  department 
before  the  war  w’as  one  thing,  but 
what  we  have  tixlay  is  something  alto¬ 
gether  different.  The  turning  |K)int 
was  the  decision  to  permit  the  dupli¬ 
cation  in  the  stationery  department  of 
lower  priced  items  which  traditionally 


would  belong  in  some  other  depart¬ 
ment.” 

From  a  buyer  in  a  medium-sized 
pMstern  city: 

“1  feel  that  getting  back  to  the  basic 
stationery  business  is  of  prime  imjKir- 
tance.  In  past  years,  wrought  injn, 
unrelated  merchandise,  etc.,  were  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  additional  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  basic  stationery  staples 
suffered.  We  must  try  to  get  on  the 
straight  road  to  regain  that  business.” 

Frotn  a  manufacturer  of  writing 
paper: 

“.Most  stationery  departments  to¬ 
day  are  no  longer  in  the  stationery 
business.  The  department  is  just  a 
catch-all  for  piggy-banks,  goose  neck 
lamps,  wrought  iron  and  a  lot  of  other 
fringe  stuff.” 

From  a  buyer  in  a  large  resident 
office: 

“On  decision  from  management 
some  of  our  stationery  departments 
have  gone  out  of  wrought  iron,  but 
the  buyers  who  are  promoting  wrought 
iron  are  still  doing  well  with  it.” 

From  a  manufacturer  of  wrought 
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You  can  sell  more 

hIgh-profit  GIFT  WRAPS... 
with  a  department  like  thisi 


— ^ 

Matching  anctosur* 
card*  aiongtida  oach 
paper  for  oaso  of  soloc- 
Non,  highor  unit  *010*. 


Lighted  canopy  bring*  out  color 
. . .  direct*  *hopper*  to  the  die- 
ploy  . . .  serve*  a*  a  shelf  for 
disploy  boxes. 


Scientifically  plan¬ 
ned  assortment*  for 
maximum  customer 
coverage.  ^ 


Self-feeding  rib¬ 
bon  display. 


Massive  color  im¬ 
pact  in  three  rows 
of  ribbon. 


Stock  files  in  base  drawers  for 
gift  papers,  gift  enclosures, 
and  ribiMns. 


These  Hallmark  services  are  available  to  you: 

An  expanded  line  of  matching  papers  and  New  stock  control  system. 

enclosures  . . .  and  complete  coverage  of  Complete  departmental  planning  service. 

ribbons  by  color,  price,  width  and  type.  advertising  support. 

New,  scientifically  designed  display  fixtures.  Point-of-sale  merchandising  plans. 


Hallmark  Cards,  Incorporated 
Fixture  and  Control  Department 
25th  and  McGee  Streets 
Kansas  City  41,  Missouri 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  have  your  local  Hallmark  representative  call  me  by  phone 
for  a  convenient  appointment.  I  would  like  full  information  about 
Hallmark  Gift  Wrap  Departments. 


Name 


Company. 


.Position  with  Company 


Addn 


.Phone  Number. 


“The  Added  Touch  That  Means  So  Much” 
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IMPORT  TO  management!:  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


iron  merchandise'. 

“We  are  not  competing  with  writ¬ 
ing  paper  and  fountain  pens.  In  fact, 
we  are  helping  other  classifications  by 
drawing  traffic  into  the  department. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  responses  to 
department  store  ads  for  wrought  iron 
were  about  65  per  cent  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders:  today  the  trend  has  re¬ 
versed  itself  and  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  sales  are  off  the  floor.” 

From  a  buyer  in  the  Middle  West: 

"Maintenance  of  complete  basic 
stocks  in  all  traditional  classifications 
is  of  utmost  importance,  but  we  need 
items  for  volume.  And  the  lack  of 
good  promotional  items  is  a  problem.” 

An  Unhealthy  Growth?  Over  the  last 
several  years,  sales  increases  registered 
in  the  stationery  department  have 
topped  performance  of  the  store  as  a 
whole.  It  is  something  of  a  paratlox 
but  nevertheless  true  that  the  two 
classifications  contributing  to  these 
gains  were  those  claiming  the  least 
and  the  most  of  a  buyer’s  attention: 
i.e.,  greeting  cards  and  novelties. 

While  department  sales  have  been 
rising,  much  of  the  volume  registered 
in  novelties,  special  promotions  and 
other  fringe  items  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  traelitional  stationery  classi¬ 
fications.  Too  many  buyers  have  been 
forced  to  starve  good  selling  staples 
because  they  have  been  overbought  in 
novelties.  I'o  compliment  stores,  then, 
on  the  stationery  department’s  in¬ 
creases  over  the  past  few'  years  would 
be  a  little  like  telling  a  man  with  a 
102  degree  temperature  that  his  color 
is  good. 

Choosing  a  Policy.  Some  stores  facing 
the  situation  of  an  unhealthy  growth 
in  novelties  registered  at  the  exjjense 
of  staples  in  traditional  classifications 
have  re-examined  their  stationery  op¬ 
erations  and  have  made  one  of  two 
basic  policy  decisions: 

1.  I’hey  have  de-emphasized  the 
importance  of  novelties  and  fringe 
items  and  oriented  the  department 
again  around  basic  staple  stocks  in 
traditional  classifications. 

Or 

2.  They  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
April,  1956 


stationery  has  become  a  promotional 
item  department,  somewhat  similar  to 
notions  and  housewares,  and  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  up  controls  which 
w’ould  prevent  the  promotions  from 
drawing  off  the  attention,  space  and 
money  required  for  the  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  of  bread  and  butter  staples. 

No  one  can  say  categorically  which 
of  these  two  approaches  is  the  best 
for  a  particular  store.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  choice  will  be  governed  by 
the  nature  of  the  store  and  the  clien¬ 
tele  it  serves.  The  trouble  today  is 
that  most  stores  have  fallen  between 
the  two  stools.  Most  stores  have  not 
made  a  decision  on  what  type  of  oper¬ 
ation  they  are  going  to  have  and  have 
not  spelled  out  the  policy  necessary 
to  implement  such  a  decision.  Too 
often  management  makes  pious  state¬ 
ments  about  “maintaining  full  basic 
stocks”  while  insisting  that  the  buyer 
beat  last  year  figures.  .Anti  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  offering  the  buyer  the  help 
and  attention  he  will  require  if  he  is 
to  meet  both  these  highly  laudable 
ends. 

Calculating  the  Cost.  If  a  stationery 
department  is  to  eschew  novelties  anti 
fringe  items  in  favor  of  closer  concen¬ 
tration  on  traditional  classifications, 
a  drop  in  volume  is  almost  inevitable, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  new 
program.  There  are  those  who  con¬ 
tend  that  extra  costs  entailed  in  the 
sale  of  w'lought  iron,  gadgets  anti  nov¬ 
elties  cut  into  the  profitability  of  these 
items.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
tleny  that  promotions  bring  dramatic 
splurges  in  volume.  One  manufactur¬ 
er  of  w’rought  iron  reports  that  the 
average  stationery  department  he 
serves  is  getting  12  turns  a  year  in 
wrought  iron  while  some  have  hit  as 
high  as  22  turns. 

The  Stock  Control  Problem.  If  a  store 
is  going  to  accept  stationery  as  another 
promotional  department  and  attempt 
to  live  with  promotions  without  hav¬ 
ing  them  starve  out  the  staples  in 
other  classifications,  the  key  point 
must  be  firm  control  over  the  open  to 
buy.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
unwise,  unplanned  concentration  of 


open  to  buy  on  special  promotions  has 
riddled  the  basic  stock  assortments  of 
many  once  fine  stationery  departments. 
It  is  ridiculous,  of  course,  for  a  buyer 
to  be  unable  to  fill  in  on  a  steadily 
selling  note  paper  because  his  money 
is  tied  up  in  wrought  iron  or  jeweled 
dog  collars.  As  one  spokesman  put  it, 
“This  is  similar  to  saying,  ‘we  can’t 
afford  to  stock  shoes,  so  sell  them 
socks’.” 

.And  you  can’t  always  settle  the 
problem  simply  by  setting  up  a  never- 
out  system.  Management  can  not 
always  be  sure  that  “this  could  never 
happen  in  our  store  because  the  re¬ 
order  of  the  note  paper  would  go 
through  as  a  never-out  regardless  of 
the  status  of  the  open  to  buy.”  In 
many  instances  a  buyer  whose  inven¬ 
tory  is  over-extended  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  faces  a  certain  reluc¬ 
tance  by  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  to  process  a  fill-in  even  though 
it  is  a  never-out.  Being  human,  the 
buyer  is  as  apt  as  not  to  avoid  em¬ 
barrassment  by  simply  leavng  a  gap  in 
the  basic  stocks  until  he  has  unloaded 
some  of  his  inventory  elsewhere  in 
the  department. 

Buyers  contacted  in  this  study  agree 
that  the  stationery  department  must 
be  brought  under  close  examination 
and  that  a  planned,  carefully  preparetl 
allocation  must  be  set  up  for  open  to 
buy  invested  in  basics  and  that  set 
aside  for  promotions.  One  buyer  takes 
a  somew'hat  different  approach  and 
atlvocates  a  monthly  budget  which 
could  be  used  only  for  staple  stocks. 

“If  someone  comes  along  with  a 
gooil  item  and  the  store  can  get  it  on 
an  exclusive  basis,”  she  contends  rather 
cynically,  “the  people  upstairs  can  al¬ 
ways  scratch  around  and  find  some 
money  somewhere— it  is  only  when  you 
are  trying  to  fill  in  basics  that  you  get 
the  frowns  and  the  mutterings  about 
open  to  buy.” 

The  Space  Problem.  .Assuming  that 
some  stationery  departments  have  de- 
velofjed  into  promotional  item  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
how’  will  this  affect  traditional  space 
allotments?  One  of  the  most  common 
problems  noted  by  buyers  in  our  study 
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Biggest  Competitive  advantage  the  department  store  has 
against  discounters  in  the  typewriter  business  is  its  credit  serv¬ 
ice.  Yet  few  department  stores  use  this  sales  appeal  as  directly  I 

Profit  Opportunities 
in  Typewriters  1 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 

the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

this  year  is  “lack  of  space  for  the  wide 
variety  of  products  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment.”  Buyers’  pleas  for  addi¬ 
tional  space  are  an  old  story  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  stationery  department  is 
expected  to  maintain  assortments  and 
sales  in  traditional  classifications 
w'hile  building  increased  volume  in 
wrought  iron  and  other  items  never 
carried  previously  in  the  department, 
then  new  consideration  to  main  floor 
expansion  for  the  department  would 
seem  to  be  justified. 

Duplication  of  Stocks.  Any  discussion 
of  the  promotional  approach  to  sta¬ 
tionery  department  merchandising  in¬ 
volves  one  of  the  oldest  arguments  in 
retailing.  That  is,  is  it  wise  to  dupli¬ 
cate  in  limited  fashion  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  merchandise  which  is  stocked  in 
wide  assortment  in  another?  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  practice  point  to  the 
danger  that  the  customer  will  either 
assume  the  assortment  in  the  second¬ 
ary  department  is  all  the  store  offers 
and  never  get  to  the  main  department 
or  buy  a  low  end  item  in  the  secondary 
department  without  offering  the  main 
department  the  opportunity  to  sell 
her  up  to  a  better  quality  item. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
advocates  of  wrought  iron  in  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  contend  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  a  fur¬ 
niture  department  to  stock  or  sell 
wrought  iron  pieces  retailing  at  $.5.95 
or  $7.95.  To  mix  a  metaphor,  what  is 
big  ticket  in  stationery  is  awfully 
small  potatoes  in  furniture. 

Speaking  of  duplication  of  merchan¬ 
dise  lines,  one  buyer  brought  up  the 
subject  of  inexj>ensive  imported  cer¬ 
amics.  “The  stuff  sells  well  in  station¬ 
ery,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  t(x>  junky  for 
a  gift  department.”  To  this  sentiment 
a  proponent  of  traditional  stationery 
merchandising  would  be  apt  to  reply: 
“If  the  stuff  is  too  junky  for  gifts,  why 
should  1  have  it  around  messing  up  a 
fine  stationery  department?” 

It’s  all  in  the  point  of  view,  and 
that  brings  us  back  to  the  original 
question:  What  kind  of  a  stationery 
department  are  you  going  to  have? 


NA'1'I0N.\L  sales  in  portable  type¬ 
writers  are  booming  as  never  be¬ 
fore— l)ut  our  investigation  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  gives  no  clear 
indication  that  department  stores  are 
getting  their  fair  share  of  this  bonanza. 

A  market  study  published  this  year 
by  “  The  Office,”  a  magazine  for  office 
executives  and  administrators,  |>egs 
current  annual  sales  in  portable  type¬ 
writers  at  720,000  units,  representing 
$61  million  in  annual  sales  at  retail. 
Two  years  ago,  industry  sources  esti¬ 
mated  unit  sales  in  ])ortables  at 
somewhere  around  550,000  machines. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  port¬ 
able  ty|x;writer  market  has  expanded 
30  |>er  cent  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Obviously,  if  a  stationery  depart¬ 


ment’s  sales  in  portables  are  un- 
(hanged  or  only  slightly  better  than 
performance  in  past  years,  the  store  is 
failing  behind  other  types  of  retail 
outlets.  Investigation  reveals  nothing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  30  jjer  cent 
increase  in  department  store  portable 
typewriter  sales.  If  anything,  all  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  drop  in  volume. 

The  Selling  Requirements.  Exce|>t  for 
some  notable  exceptions,  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  stocking  portables  are 
simply  not  in  the  typewriter  business. 
Typewriters  demand  open  display, 
backed  up  by  alert,  well-trained  sales¬ 
people.  Too  many  stores  are  stocking 
the  product  merely  as  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  missing  the  high-ticket  sales 
{Coutinned  on  page  26) 
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New  Royalite  national  advertising  busts  loose  in  May! 


Royal’s  newest  portable,  the  Royalite,"' will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  your  prospects  through  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  May.  It  taps  a  great  new  market  .  .  .  the 
lowest-priced  portable  in  the  Royal  line  .  .  .  only  3 
inches  high  . . .  weighs  only  8  pounds  ...  a  full-sized 
keyboard  . . .  beautiful  new-design  carrying  case  . . . 
rugged  in  the  Royal  tradition. 

Here’s  your  own  promotional  program.  Take  full 
advantage  of  it! 

.  .  .  Point  of  sale  material  most  compelling  ever. 
Points  prohts  yovir  way! 

. . .  National  4-color  ad  in  Life  magazine  reaches 
5,400,000  prospects  between  10  and  19  years  old. 
Your  market  for  Royalite! 


...  In  Scholastic  (Sr.  unit)  national  ad  reaches 
682,000  high  schoolers.  Your  market  for  Royalite! 
...  With  Scholastic  Roto  the  national  ad  reaches 
1 ,05 1  ,(X)0  more  teen-agers.  Y our  market  for  Royalite! 

Nab  your  Royal  Portable  Roprosontativo  quicklyl 
Got  your  promotion  matoriali 

Oil  up  your  cash  register  and  start  counting  profltsi 

*Kovalilt  is  a  trade-mark  af  Ike  Royal  McBtt  CorporalioH. 

portable 

Standard  •  Electric  •  Reytype®  business  supplies 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Division  of  Royal  McBos  Corporation 


April,  1956 


MANAGEMS!#’: 

that  some  stores  have  proved  can  be 
rung  up  in  a  stationery  department 
with  a  modern,  well-managed  type¬ 
writer  operation. 

Certainly  a  typewriter  is  not  an  im¬ 
pulse  item  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  most  decisions  to  buy  a  machine 
are  made  in  the  home.  In  stores  doing 
a  successful  job  in  portables,  however, 
display  and  promotion  are  used  to 
build  identification  for  the  stationery 
department  in  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  the  place  to  buy  typewriters. 

Primarily  a  Credit  Sale.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  time  payments  in  the  sale 
of  portables  is  underscored  by  the 
sales  records  of  national  manufac¬ 
turers.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures 
it  is  estimated  that  seven  out  of  every 
ten  portables  sold  at  retail  are  sokl  on 
time.  This,  manufacturers  feel,  is  an 
important  weapon  for  fighting  the 
comj>etition  of  discount  houses,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  still  strict¬ 
ly  cash  oj>erations.  Moreover,  resources 
point  to  the  successes  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  portables  scored  by  credit 
jewelers  who  almost  universally  sell 
at  list  price. 

Granted,  store  policy  would  permit 
few’  department  stores  to  “sell  credit” 
in  the  same  w’ay  the  jewelers  and  the 
borax  furniture  houses  do.  Yet  one 
fine  store  in  the  South  improved  type¬ 
writer  sales  by  merely  placing  a  sign 
over  the  typewriter  display:  “S7  down 
and  as  little  as  $1  a  week.”  In  this 
respect  the  stationery  department 
might  take  a  clue  from  the  national 
mail  order  catalogues,  w’hich  never 
refer  vaguely  to  “easy  payment  terms” 
but  quote  specifically  the  lowest  terms 
the  customer  can  meet  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  portable  typewriter. 

Credit  is  one  of  the  biggest  advant¬ 
ages  a  department  store  has  in  sale 
of  typewriters,  but  it  is  a  rare  station¬ 
ery  department  where  this  advantage 
is  realized  either  through  signs  or 
through  sales  clerks.  It  is  never  wise 
to  embarrass  the  customer  by  forcing 
her  to  “ask  about  easy  budget  terms.” 

Price  Competition.  In  those  sections 
where  discount  houses  are  a  competi¬ 
tive  factor,  it  appears  to  be  generally 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

true  that  portable  typewriters  are 
among  the  products  being  footballed. 
One  stationery  department  operating 
in  a  neighborhood  where  discounting 
is  rampant  admits  that  it  just  breaks 
even  on  its  portable  typewriter  sales. 
But  the  portables  carry  a  lot  of  the 
overhead  and  the  department  makes 
money  on  rebuilt  standards,  office  ma¬ 
chines  and  steel  goods. 

In  meeting  discount  competition, 
one  buyer  estimates  that  $10  above  the 
discount  house  price  appears  to  be 
about  as  high  as  his  department  can 
go  and  still  hold  the  customer  who, 
undoubtedly,  planned  to  shop  in  the 
department  store  and  buy  in  a  dis¬ 
count  house.  , 

The  Rebuilt  Business.  In  the  past 
year  some  stationery  departments  have 
rung  up  excellent  sales  with  promo¬ 
tions  of  rebuilt  standard  typewriters. 
If  a  ilepartment  is  presently  doing  a 
gootl  job  with  portables,  it  can  take 
on  rebuilts  without  endangering  its 
volume  in  new  machines.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  the  two  types  of 
operation  complement  one  another 
rather  than  conflict.  While  there  may 
be  a  few  customers  who  want  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  standard  machine  in  a 
home  study— and  they  wouldn’t  buy 
a  portable,  anyway— the  market  for 
rebuilt  staiulards  appears  to  be  among 
doctors,  professional  writers  and  stnall 
businessmen  rather  than  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  housewives,  the  natural 
market  for  portables. 

.\  stationery  department  may  fuse 
standard  rebuilts  into  its  regular  port¬ 
able  operation,  carrying  some  models 
regularly  in  stock  and  supplementing 
the  inventory  for  periodic  promotions. 
Or  the  rebuilts  may  be  taken  on  only 
lor  spot  promotions.  The  store  has  a 
choice  of  buying  the  machine  in  the 
rough  and  having  it  reconditioned 
locally  or  buying  fully  reconditioned 
machines,  perhaps  using  a  local  repair 
man  only  to  inspect  the  typewriters 
on  arrival  for  damages  in  transit. 

While  some  stores  have  achieved 
markups  of  45  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  on  rebuilt  machines,  .$5  per  cent 
is  par  for  the  course.  One  wholesaler 
of  reconditioned  typewriters  reports 


that  an  average  spot  promotion  usu-  I 
ally  consists  of  about  25  machines.  Of  I 
these,  15  would  be  the  advertised  sp^  I 
cial,  while  limited  numbers  of  other  [* 
brands  would  be  available  for  custom, 
ers  wishing  to  buy  some  other  make. 
With  the  promotion  breaking  in  the 
Sunday  edition,  the  department  should 
expect  to  sell  out  the  25  machines  in 
the  following  six  selling  days. 

For  the  store  buyer  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  promotion  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  some  resources  offer  a 
guaranteed  sale  feature.  Most  ma¬ 
chines  carry  a  90-day  warranty  against 
defective  parts— an  important  sellin;' 
point  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Tighter  Current  Market.  There  is 
something  of  a  shortage  in  used  type¬ 
writers  today.  Authorities  in  the  field 
attribute  part  of  this  situation  to  the 
fact  that  schools  which  offer  typing 
instruction  and  normally  turn  in  ma-  j 
chines  for  new  mcxlels  every  three 
years  presently  have  much  of  their  j 
money  tied  up  in  building  expansion  i 
and  are  holding  tyfiewriters  for  long-  i 
er  pericKls.  Moreover,  it  seems  the  | 
Hoover  (Commission  discovered  a  ’ 
backlog  of  new,  unused  typewriters  no  ! 
one  seemed  to  realize  existed,  so  the  i 
government  isn’t  buying  new  office  j 
machines  and  turning  in  old  ones  at 
quite  the  usual  pace.  The  result  is  a 
somewhat  better  deal  for  customers 
turning  in  old  machines.  Also  it  ex-  [ 
plains  why  a  store  can  not  decide  on 
a  rebuilt  promotion  today  and  expect 
to  get  delivery  tomorrow. 

Office  Equipment.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  typewriter  section,  some  stores 
have  scored  excellent  success  with  files, 
typewriter  tables  and  other  steel  goods. 
Speaking  for  stores  in  search  of  pro¬ 
motions,  one  resident  buyer  remarked: 
“Considering  the  lack  of  good  items, 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  de¬ 
pend  this  year  on  rebuilt  typewriters 
and  steel  goods  to  keep  volume  up  to 
previous  standards.” 

In  stores  willing  to  give  them  the 
attention  they  deserve,  both  portable 
and  rebuilt  typewriters  offer  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  good  big  ticket 
volume.  There  are  fine  department 
stores  which  have  proved  this  true. 
(Stationery  Report  continued  on  p.  29) 
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3  good  reasons  why... 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AN  UNDERWOOD  PORTABLE  DEALER 


New  Underwood  Leader, 
America’s  greatest  portable  buy. 
Endorsed  by  8  out  of  10 
teachers.  Packed  with  features, 
yet  priced  so  low  everyone  can 
afford  it!  Smart  Tan-Tone, 
non-glare  finish. 


New  Underwood  Universal 
Quiet-Tab,  with  exclusive  Key-Set 
Tabulation.  Has  all  the  features 
usually  found  only  in  the  most 
expensive  portables,  yet  sells 
at  a  popular  price!  Color-styled 
in  Horizon  Blue  and  Dawn  Gray. 


New  Underwood  DeLuxe 
Quiet-Tab.  Underwood’s  finest 
portable  typewriter!  Quiet 
operation,  personalized  touch 
tuning — every  feature  you’d  want 
on  a  portable.  Smart  Suntan 
and  Copper  two-tone  styling. 


. . .  Underwood  backs  you  up  with  national  advertising 
.  .  .  store  displays  .  .  .  colorful  literature  .  .  .  newspaper 
mats  .  . .  radio  spots  .  .  .  TV  films  . .  .  theater  screen  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  special  promotions — all  designed  to  bring 
customers  into  your  store!  Sound  good?  Then  phone 
your  Underwood  Office  (the  number  is  in  the  Yellow 
Pages),  or  write  Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Today? 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


April,  1956 


<^000^64^  to  come,  to 


Fills  the  modern  way, 
without  dunking  or 
dismantling  the  pen. 


W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
In  Canada:  Goderich,  Ontario  •  In  Australia:  Melbourne 
In  Great  Britain:  London 


Here’s  a  natural  to  trade  up  the  customer  with  a  low  ticket  in 
mind.  With  Sheaffer’s  new  “Special”  Snorkel  Pen,  you  can  offer 
visible  value,  evident  superiority,  features  available  in  no  other 
pens  but  Sheaffer’s.  It’s  an  effective  dollar- volume  builder  at  an 
attractive,  modest  price.  Turn  Sheaffer’s  national  advertising  to 
your  own  advantage  with  tie-in  ads  and  store  promotions. 

ADVERTISED  COAST  TO  COAST  ON  “NAVY  LOG”,  CBS-TV  NETWORK 


SHEAFFER'S 
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report  to  management  :  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


Super  Servite  Station  is  what  Scripto  calls  this  revolving 
self-ser\ice  counter  merchandiser.  It  shows  the  complete 
Scripto  line  in  a  square  foot  of  counter  space.  Replace¬ 
ment  stock  for  the  fixture  is  stored  under  its  removable  top. 


The  Big  Change  in 
Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 


\ 

(  THE  merchandising  and  competitive 
I  position  of  fountain  pens  has  shift¬ 
ed  from  the  status  it  maintained  previ- 

II  ous  to  World  War  II.  Stationery  de- 
1  partments,  of  course,  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  by  these  shifts  in  emphasis,  but  it 
I  appears  that  many  of  them  have  mere- 
?■  ly  reacted  without  drafting  a  specific 
plan  of  how  the  classification  is  going 
I  to  be  operated  in  line  with  conditions 
as  they  prevail  today. 

In  summing  up  the  change  in  the 
fountain  pen  picture,  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  spokesman  observed:  “The 
fountain  pen  business  used  to  be  a 
,  relatively  calm,  smooth-running  busi¬ 
ness.  There  weren’t  too  many  brands 
in  the  field  and  most  of  them  had  been 
making  and  selling  pens  for  years. 

April,  1956 


Most  manufacturers  had  good  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  but  there  wasn’t  too 
much  hoop-la.  You  could  come  out 
with  a  new  model  and  exptect  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  gocxl,  steady  sales  for  a  number 
of  years.  Tcxlay  the  situation  isn’t 
quite  the  same.” 

The  apfiearance  of  the  Reynolds 
ball  point  and  all  the  sad  radio  jokes 
about  “writing  under  water”  were 
probably  indicative  of  the  changes  to 
come.  Later  Paper  Mate  demonstrated 
how  an  unknown  brand  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  product  selling  at  an  accept¬ 
able  price  could  win,  through  strong 
promotion,  acceptance  at  the  national 
level  comparatively  overnight.  Today 
the  whole  merchandising  picture  has 
speeded  up.  Manufacturers  are  com¬ 


ing  out  with  new  models  and  new  pro¬ 
motional  themes  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Low  end  promotions  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Television  advertising  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  pre-selling  of 
the  consumer. 

A  Downgraded  Market?  A  representa¬ 
tive  in  a  large  resident  buying  office 
expressed  concern  on  present  develop¬ 
ments  in  fountain  pen  sales.  “If  I  were 
in  a  store  today,”  she  emphasized,  “I 
would  give  some  thought  to  maintain¬ 
ing  a  quality  pen  department.”  Is  the 
classification  going  to  be  set  up  as  a 
good  staple  jjen  business  with  full 
assortments  of  all  acceptable  brands 
in  representative  price  brackets?  Or 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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triONS  GIVE  MORE  VOLUME...MORE  PROFIT 
IT  THAN  ANYTHING  IN  THE  STORE! ' 


ET  THE  COMPLETE 
CRIPTO 


FR. 


SCRIPTO  SERVICE  STATION 


Sales  prove  new  Scripto  Service  Stations  with  more  color  have  more  sell,  more  sure 
profits  for  you!  Traffic  stops  at  these  gleaming,  streamlined,  complete  line  displays. 
Customers  turn  them,  compare . . .  buy.  Ask  any  retailer  who  has  a  Service  Station. 
He’ll  teU  you— “It  Sells.’* 

Order  Scripto  Service  Stations  for  multiple  counter  and  department  locations  through- 
oit  your  store.  Write,  call,  or  wire  Scripto,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  4847,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GUARANTEES  THE  BEST.  .  .  IN  WRITING! 


April,  1956 


Another  Look  at 
Writing  Paper 


Bright  Ideas  arc  plentiful  and 
promotable  in  letter  paper 
stocks.  Montag’s  tablet,  espe¬ 
cially  convenient  for  travel 
use,  is  called  “Lap  Letters.” 


IN  the  over-extension  of  open  to  buy 
money  on  fringe  items  and  special 
promotions— and  this  has  been  all  too 
common  in  many  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  past  few  years— no 
classification  has  suffered  more  than 
writing  papers. 

For  example,  one  tlepartmeiu  last 
year  was  out  of  stock  for  seven  wecb 
in  the  height  of  the  season  on  one  of 
the  fastest  selling  note  papers.  The  | 
buyer  couldn’t  fill  in  because  he  had 
exhausted  his  open  to  buy  elsewhere 
in  the  department.  As  one  manufac¬ 
turer  put  it:  “It’s  okay  for  stores  to 
get  in  on  some  quick  money  bonanza, 

STORES 


criticized  the  tommon  department 
store  penchant  for  stocking  an  expen 
sive  show  case  with  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  and  then  cluttering  up  the  top 
with  low-priced  carded  merchandise. 
He  recommends  that  low-prited  and 
promotional  items  be  separated  in  the 
pen  department  to  avoid  competition 
with  better  priced,  higher  margin  pern 

National  Advertising  Support.  The  t 

increased  emphasis  on  advertising  by 
many  brands  has  created  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  stores  to  tie-in  more  closely 
with  the  promotions  set  up  by  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  national  level  through 
such  media  as  television,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  advertising.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  long  contended  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  participate  in  bearing 
part  of  the  cost  of  brand  merchandise 
advertising  in  local  newspapers.  Co¬ 
operative  advertising  money  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fountain  pen  held  and 
there  appear  to  be  signs  of  expansion 
in  this  direction. 

In  regions  of  sharp  discount  house 
competition  department  stores  are 
forced  to  a  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  meet  off-list  prices  in  fountain  pens. 
While  it  is  generally  known  that  some 
of  the  largest  stores  in  the  country 
have  cut  deeply  into  their  normal  mar¬ 
gins  to  prevent  being  under-sold,  it 
appears  that  stores  generally  are  main¬ 
taining  advertised  list  prices  on  foun¬ 
tain  pens  and  p>encils. 


:  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


Supporting  and  Sharing  in  the  prestige  of  a  national  brand,  this  Jordan  Marsh 
window  was  tied  in  with  the  “Navy  Log”  network  program  sponsored  by  the 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company.  It  showed  historic  Naval  documents,  ship  models  and  still 
pictures  from  “Navy  Log,”  and  some  of  the  Sheaffer  writing  instruments  used  to 
sign  such  important  documents  as  the  Japanese  surrender  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri. 


point  displayed  in  a  heap  on  the  top 
of  the  counter.  This  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  indictment  of  the  selling 
efforts  devoted  to  the  quality  lines. 
It  is  natural  to  wonder  how  many  of 
those  sales  w'ere  made  to  customers 
who  might  have  been  sold  higher 
priced,  more  profitable  pens. 

A  spokesman  for  one  manufacturer 


is  the  department  going  to  “leave  qual¬ 
ity  pens  to  the  jewelry  stores  and  hop 
around  from  one  hot  promotion  to 
another?” 

One  buyer  in  the  middle  west  ana¬ 
lyzed  her  sales  in  fountain  pens  and 
discovered  that  half  of  the  volume  in 
the  classification  was  being  protluced 
by  a  single,  low  priced,  unbranded  ball 
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For  Spring  Gifts 


MEMORANDUM 


To:  Pen  Department 


Pen  and  Pencil 
SPECIAL 


Subject 


Graduation  and  Father's  Day  Promotion 


The  Parker  "21"  Set  grows  hotter  every  season.  From 
past  experience  we  know  it  draws  customers  into  our 
store,  makes  quick  sales  and  satisfied  customers. 


This  year's  "21"  Set  promotion  really  has  everything 
— a  quality  product  with  bargain  appeal — exceptional 
value  to  our  customers — priced  in  the  magnetic  $5  to 
$10  range — and  full  mark  up. 


flw  hM  Hnooih  Prop*l*ll«p*l  Ac* 

ttM,  roofnjr  iMd  compartmeni.  iNfi*  vrantr. 

balanctd  for  wrltint  mm.  MiNisry 
dtp. 


We  have  nothing  else  in  the  department  to  compare 


with  it 


01956,  PARKER  PEN  CO..  JANESVILLE.  WISC..  U.S.A. 


Parker  has  a  variety  of  mats  available  for  this  pro¬ 
motion.  Attached  is  a  seunple  proof.  Let's  get  the 
Parker  man  over  here  tomorrow  to  discuss  details. 


visits  by  mail 


OCIOeER  7..  13 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


but  they  shouldn’t  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  old  friends  who  have  given 
them  steady  profits  over  the  years.” 


Sound,  Basic  Business.  From  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  viewpoint,  a  complete, 
well-rounded  assortment  in  social  cor¬ 
respondence  paper  is  something  a  cus¬ 
tomer  expects  from  any  good  station¬ 
ery  department.  From  the  operational 
viewpoint,  writing  papers  also  offer 
some  consitlerations  which  merit  re¬ 
examination  for  the  classification. 
Writing  paper  generally  will  never 
contribute  any  great  surges  in  volume, 
but  it  is  a  good  day-in  and  tlay-out 
seller.  The  usual  gross  margin  is  45 
|jer  cent  and  a  well-run  operation  can 
get  four  turns  a  year.  This  perform¬ 
ance  is  better  than  that  registered  by 
the  store  as  a  whole,  including  some 
ready-to-wear  departments  which,  typ¬ 
ically,  receive  more  of  management’s 
attention  than  does  any  part  of  the 
stationery  department. 

Stock  control,  vital  everywhere  in 
the  department,  is  particularly  impor- 


0|>en  Display  for  Open  Stock. 
At  the  new  Jordan  Marsh  store 
in  Miami,  fixtures  designed  by 
Allied's  store  planning  division 
present  letter  paper  for  close-up 
inspection  and  easy  selection. 


taut  in  writing  paper  where  the  assort 
ment  is  built  on  a  variety  of  size, 
colors,  designs  and  packages.  Without 
periodic  stock  counts  no  buyer  can  be 
sure  that  the  assortment  is  being  main 
tained.  Moreover,  the  statistics  on 


department  would  be  a  mecca  for  the 
customer  in  search  of  gift  ideas.  At 
one  time  the  department  did  have 
strong  appeal  for  this  type  of  shopper, 
but  in  recent  years  it  appears  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  identity  as  a  gift 
center. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  station¬ 
ery  department’s  importance  in  the 
sale  of  regular  merchandise  as  gifts 
depends,  of  course,  on  efforts  exerted 
in  classifications  throughout  the  de¬ 
partment.  For  example,  leather  goods 
carried  regularly  in  stationery  include 


28  .Manufacturers  will 
support  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  next 
fall.  So  will  25,000 
local  post  offices,  most 
air  lines,  and  railroads, 
newspapers,  radio  and 
I  V  stations,  libraries 
and  schools.  This  post¬ 
er,  in  vivid  colors,  will 
be  supplied  to  stores 
by  the  Paper  Station¬ 
ery  and  Tablet  Manu 
facturers  Association. 


r  ’ 

in  Staple  Papeteries  and  Open  Stock 


H$wf  Color  and  size  variety 


Build  new  business . . .  boost  repeat  business 
in  your  Stationery  Department  with 

IeATON’S  jKjjf  PERSONAL-TYPE-RITE 


A  profitable,  fast  turnover  line  because  Eaton’s  Personal*Type-Rite  is  the  only  paper  specifically 
made,  specifically  styled  right  for  6  to  7  million  portable  typewriter  users  . . .  busy  people  already  sold 
on  the  convenience  and  good  form  of  typing  personal  letters.  This  unique  paper  erases  without  a  trace  at 
just  the  flick  of  an  ordinary  pencil  eraser ! 

You  increase  unit  sales  and  volume  with  Eaton’s  exciting  range  of  sizes  and  colors  especially  designed 
for  maximum  sales  to  both  men  and  women.  Available  in  three  sizes,  and  in  gray,  green,  blue  and  white. 

Eaton’s  national  advertising  is  booming  retail  sales!  To  cash  in — stock  up  and  stand  up  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  Eaton  in  your  tie-in  promotions.  You’ll  get  new  business  and  repeat  business  all  year  'round 
— on  Personal-Type-Rite  Staple  Papeteries  and  Open  Stock.  Check  the  lines  and  you’ll  agree  the  market 
is  ripe  for  Personal-Type-Rite — now! 


•  *  • 


EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION,  PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SO/lcJI 


April,  1956 


You’re  Selling  Writing  Paper 
— not  signs  or  bells 


Have  you  seen  those  devices  at  highway  toll  stations? 
They  flash  an  electrically  lighted  “Thank  you”  and  ring 
a  bell  when  the  attendant  collects  your  money.  Perhaps 
you've  heard  about  the  new  machines  for  dispensing  mer¬ 
chandise  which  also  say  “Thank  you”  in  a  mechanically 
modulated  voice,  endlessly  repeated  on  a  tape  recording. 

Ah,  the  wonder  of  the  mechanized  age!  How  ingenious! 
These  robots  have  unfailing  good  manners — unless  the 
electric  current  fails. 


Somehow,  we  don’t  think  good  manners  can  be  built  into  signs 
and  recording  devices.  We  have  a  feeling  they  are  built  into  most 
people,  though,  especially  people  who  buy  and  use  social  corre¬ 
spondence  paper. 

Every  box  of  writing  paper  you  sell  is  a  response  to  a  thought¬ 
ful,  decent  impulse  in  someone.  It  may  be  someone  who  likes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  family  and  friends  through  personal  letters. 
Or  a  young  man  who’s — well,  in  love,  a  love  he’ll  spell  out  in  his 
letters.  Or  someone  who  wants  to  write  her  own  thank-you 
letters — without  ringing  any  bells  or  flashing  any  signs  or  using 
any  coy  printed  cards  to  say  what  she  should  say  herself.  Or 
even  someone  who  wants  to  give  a  gift  of  letter  paper,  for  such  a 
gift  is  a  tribute  to  literacy  and  good  taste. 

There  is  a  world  of  good  reasons  why  people  need  and  use 
correspondence  paper.  These  reasons  are  recognized  by  nearly 
all  the  old  established  firms  in  the  country  which  manufacture 
writing  paper.  They  will  join  this  year,  as  they  have  for  19  years, 
in  sponsoring  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  The  dates  are 
October  7  to  13,  1956.  Information  about  this  program  to  help 
your  store  sell  stationery  is  contained  in  this  publication.  We 
suggest  you  give  a  little  attention  now  to  this  important  project 
and  think  about  the  splendid  fimctions  of  correspondence  paper. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  Letter  Writing  Week,  how  you 
can  win  your  share  of  $1000.00  in  window  display  awards,  how 
you  can  build  store  traffic  and  profits  for  your  Stationery 
Department  or  Counter, 


There  is  a  vast  literate  public  in  America,  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  written  letters — not  even  robots  and  gadgets.  We 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  promote  letter  writing  by  participating  in 
National  Letter  Writing  Week,  October  7  to  13.  Ask  your 
supplier  about  it — or  write  to  us: 


Paper  Stationery  and 

Tablet  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


many  excellent  gift  suggestions. 

Emphasis  on  gift  selling  can  achio; 
new  volume,  too,  in  writing  paptr^ 
once  regarded  among  the  most  accept 
able  of  gifts.  While  some  of  the  tf 
sponsibility  for  the  decline  in  th* 
|)opularity  of  writing  pap)er  must  h 
assumed  by  the  manufacturers,  storts 
have  not  exploited  the  fashion  po$si 
bilities  offered  by  writing  papen 
Manufacturers  are  now  using  the  page 
of  fashion  magazines  and  national 
monthlies  to  establish  the  “fashion- 
rightness"  of  fine  stationery  and  regain! 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  gift  list! 


How  Much  Self  Service?  Among  bin 
ers  contacted  this  year,  modern  fixtur 
ing  ranked  high  among  the  suggestion 
for  improvements  which  could  increast 
sales  in  the  stationery  department 
.-M though  self-service  plays  a  valuable 
part  in  the  sale  of  some  papers,  mam 
transactions  in  writing  paper  demand 
the  advice  and  knowledge  of  a  com 
|)etent  sales  person.  Open  display  is 
the  general  trend  everywhere  in  the 
store,  and  there  are  those  who  would 
recommend  that  every  item  in  the 
writing  paper  classification  should  be 
out  where  the  customer  can  examine  it 

Others  feel  open  selection  can  be 
carried  too  far.  One  authority  in  the 
field  estimates  that  writing  paper  dis¬ 
plays  should  be  split  about  fifty-fiftt 
between  those  featuring  self-selection 
and  those  requiring  the  service  of  a 
sales  clerk.  If  self-service  becomes  too 
dominant  in  the  classification,  he  con¬ 
tends,  the  unit  of  sale  drops,  with  tht 
customer  selecting  lower  priced  met 
chandise  when  she  might  have  been 
sold  up  to  better  quality,  higher-priced 
items.  This  spokesman  feels  that  sta 
tionery  selling  for  over  $1.59  should 
he  presented  by  a  sales  person  while 
items  below  that  price  can  be  dis¬ 
played  profitably  in  open  selection. 

As  in  the  past,  stores  are  expected 
this  year  to  tie  their  own  store  promo¬ 
tion  of  stationery  to  National  I.etter 
Writing  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Paper 
Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufacturen 
.Association,  Inc.  Now  in  its  19th  year, 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  is 
scheduled  October  7  to  13.  Free  |X)st- 
ers  and  other  promotional  aids  are 
available.  Details  of  a  window  display 
contest  are  in  the  promotional  kit 
{Stationery  Report  continued  on  p.  39) 
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Now!  Silent  Salesman  for  Lap  Letters  and  Shorties 


Montag’s  exciting,  new  serve-yourself  sales 

bar  holds  a  wide  variety  of  fast-moving  LAP 

LETTERS  —  the  modern,  high-fashion  writing 

pad  —  and  fashionable  SHORTIES  —  more  than  a  note, 

less  than  a  letter.  Open  stock.  Matching  envelopes  packaged  for 

separate  selling.  Fine  wood  finish  on  bar  complements 

modern  store  fixtures.  See  your  Montag  representative. 


Easy  Sales!  Fast  Turnover!  More  Profit! 


230  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


KII\GSLEY  MACHINE  CO. 

850-K  CAHUENGA  •  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CAL. 


Dealers  who  featured  "One  Day  Service"  or  imprinting 
"While  You  Shop"  last  Christmas  really  cleaned  up. 


They  sold  cards  right  up  to  Christmos  —  long  ofter  com¬ 
petitors  who  sent  the  work  out  had  to  stop  taking  orders. 


The  Quick  Service  attracted  late  shoppers 
from  all  over  —  new  customers  who  had 
never  been  in  before. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  this  Quick  Service 
for  next  season  .  .  .  and  order  counter 
cards,  box  assortments  and  numbers  suit¬ 
able  for  imprinting  as  Personals. 


Your  greeting  card  salesmen  know  about  the  Kingsley 
Machine,  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  numbers 
best  suited  for  imprinting. 


You  are  bound  to  do  more  business  when  you  give  your 
customers  immediate  delivery  from  stock. 


You  can  now  rent  the  simple,  easy-to-use  Kingsley  Machine 
a  whole  year  for  only  $54.00. 


Write  today  for  complete  details,  and  ideas  for  promot¬ 
ing  more  gift  sales  all  year  'round  by  quick  service 
monogramming  of  writing  papers,  pens,  leather  goods, 
and  other  gift  items. 


...with 

IMPRINTING! . 


PLAN  NOW 


NEXT  SEASON 


FOR 
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report  to  management-:  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


Continuous  racks  and  canopies  developed  by  Rust  Craft  Publishers 
have  great  flexibility.  Space  exactly  proportionate  to  its  actual 
sales  importance  can  tie  given  to  each  classification  of  cards. 


Greeting  Cards,  Gift  Wraps— Top  Performers 


Coordination  of  gift  wraps,  gift  cards  and  ribbons 
has  instant  sales  appeal,  presented  in  fixtures  such 
as  these,  developed  by  Hallmark  Cards.  The  16- 
foot  installation  shown  displays  108  designs  of  gift 
])aper  and  matching  gift  cards,  and  119  matching 
and  harmoni/iiig  ribbons. 
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^^^RttllN'Ci  CiARDS  and  gift 
w  wraps,”  as  one  buyer  puts  it, 
“1  love.”  .Vnd  well  she  inight.  Here 
is  that  rarest  of  phenomena,  a  tlassi- 
fication  with  markup,  turnover  anil 
sales  per  square  foot  equalled  in  few 
other  sections  of  the  store— and  all  this 
with  virtually  no  headaches. 

In  1955,  it  is  estimated,  Americans 
sent  two  billion  Cihristnias  cards,  an 
average  of  more  than  40  cards  jser 


family.  .Vrthur  1).  Little,  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
search  organization,  evaluates  1955 
total  greeting  card  sales  at  .S35()  mil¬ 
lion  as  compared  to  $200  million  in 
1947.  Christmas  card  sales  account  for 
about  half  of  the  industry  total. 

Ciontrollers’  Congress  figures  pub¬ 
lished  in  1955  give  further  evidence 
of  the  burgeoning  nature  of  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  and  gift  wrap  business.  Num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  in  1954  ran  four 


per  cent  above  the  previous  year  while 
dollar  sales  topped  excellent  1953  per¬ 
formance  by  seven  per  cent.  More 
important  from  a  profit  standpoint  are 
some  of  the  other  figures:  gross  margin 
—47.3  |)er  cent;  dollars  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space— $1 18;  number  of  stock 
turns— b.l. 

While  greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps 
account  for  fully  a  third  of  the  total 
sales  made  in  the  average  stationery 
department,  this  classification  normal¬ 
ly  demanils— and  consequently  receives 
—the  barest  minimum  of  a  buyer’s 
attention. 

“I  would  hate  someone  to  ask  me,” 
one  buyer  reported,  “how  long  it  has 
been  since  I  have  actually  ‘bought’  a 
greeting  card.”  This  attitude  is  not 
wholly  sanctioned  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  originally  designed  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  manage  the  controls  which 
relieve  the  buyer  of  the  task  of  super- 


REPORT  TO  management!:  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


visiiif*  tlu‘  assortnicni.  I'hc  huver.  thev 
feel,  should  work  with  the  luanuhu- 
turer’s  represeniative  in  the  luainte- 
iiaiue  of  the  control. 

More  Display,  More  Volume.  Agree¬ 
ing  that  greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps 
represent  profitable  volnnie,  how  is  a 


Party  — invitations,  tallies  atid 

|)late  cards— are  displayed  in  the  three 
loAver  rows  ol  this  Hallmark  fixture, 
while  the  upper  rows  hold  wedding 
tartls.  The  smaller  Party  Shop  unit, 
lor  a  fixture  top,  holds  invitations, 
tallies  and  place  cards  on  moutits. 


store  going  to  get  more  of  this  busi¬ 
ness?  Stores  report  that  neither  win¬ 
dow  displays  nor  newspa|jer  adver- 
tisetnents  are  effective  in  building 
sales,  at  least  on  an  innnediate,  ineas- 
able  basis.  Since  greeting  cards  are  a 
strong  impitlse  item,  display  seems  the 
(udy  road  to  higher  sales.  In  a  study 
conducted  by  one  manufacturer,  pur- 
thasers  of  greeting  cartls  were  asked, 
“Did  you  plan  to  buy  a  greeting  card 
when  you  left  home  this  morning?” 
Seven  out  of  10  said  “No.” 

Display  in  a  good  traffic  location  is 
the  universally  effective  device  for 
selling  more  greeting  cards  and  gift 
wraps.  .\ny  time  the  classification  is 
given  more  spate,  it  justifies  its  ex|)an- 
sion  with  bigger  volume.  Even  in  in¬ 
stances  where  (Christmas  outposts  have 
been  located  in  relatively  poor  traffic 
locations,  they  have  paid  off  with  vol¬ 
ume  per  scjuare  foot  in  excess  of  what 
the  space  would  earn  for  the  regular 
department. 

.\s  a  means  of  achieving  larger  and 
more,  effective  display  for  greeting 
cards  and  gift  wraps,  stores  have  avail¬ 
able  excellent  design  and  consultation 
service  from  a  number  of  the  major 
resources.  Manufacturers  have  pro¬ 
vided  fixtures  for  many  years,  and 
rather  recently  they  have  extended 
I  heir  activities  to  include  layouts  and 
traffic  plans  not  only  for  the  greeting 
card  section  but  for  the  entire  station¬ 
ery  department. 

Permanent  Outposts?  Many  stores 
have  expanded  greeting  card  and  gift 
wrap  sales  through  Christmas  outposts 
remote  from  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  Some  have  scored  increases  with 
similar  cjutposts  for  everyday  cards. 
Not  everyone  is  agreed  on  the  wisdom 
of  cjperations  of  this  type,  particularly 
;!s  they  affect  everyday  cards  and  wraps. 

Proponents  of  outposts  maintain 
that  the  items  sell  on  exposure,  and 
displays  at  gocnl  traffic  IcKations  out¬ 
side  the  department  will  draw  atten¬ 
tion  and  sales  from  customers  who 
would  not  otherwise  see  the  assort¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  stationei^  depart¬ 
ment.  In  some  departments  such  as 
infants’  wear,  they  contend,  gift  pur¬ 
chases  constitute  a  large  percentage  of 


sales  and  it  is  logical  to  have  a  canl 
and  gift  wrap  section  readily  at  hand 

While  the  department  taking  on  the 
out|}ost  will  ciften  bemoan  the  loss  of 
space,  advcKates  of  outposts  eite  the 
tx|)erience  of  one  store  where  the  mil¬ 
linery  buyer  objected  strenuously  to 
the  Icxation  of  a  Christmas  out|M)st  in 
her  department.  The  following  year, 
however,  she  welcomed  the  om|x)si  ^ 
since  she  discovered  that  the  traffit 
drawing  power  of  the  Christmas  shop  i 
had  helped  regular  millinerv  sales. 
Millinery,  too,  is  an  impulse  item,  to 
some  extent. 

riiose  advising  a  more  cautious  a[r 
proach  to  outposts  argue  that  a  mas¬ 
sive  display  of  greeting  cards  and  gift 
wraps  confined  to  stationery  alone 
builds  identification  for  the  store  as 
the  place  to  buy  these  pnHlucts  and 
acts  as  a  powerful  magnet  for  attract 
ing  people  into  the  department,  fhose 
large  stores  which  have  located  every¬ 
day  outposts  in  several  departments, 
they  feel,  approach  the  outpost  o])era- 
tion  partly  as  a  customer  service  rather 
than  as  a  wholly  profitable  endeavor. 

Unit  of  Sale  Rising.  The  rise  of  con¬ 
sumer  income  and  expenditures  has 
been  reflected  in  continuing  gCKKl  sales 
in  higher  priced  jjersonalized  Cihrist- 
mas  cards  by  big  name  artists,  .\uthor 
ities  note,  too,  that  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  art  as  a  hobby  has  helped  the 
sale  of  fine  art  in  greeting  cards. 

Two  develofiments  have  added  im 
petus  to  the  sale  of  gift  wraps.  I'he 
first  of  these  has  been  the  extension 
of  manufacttirers’  controls,  similar  to 
those  maintained  for  greeting  cards, 
to  include  gift  wraps.  The  other  spur 
to  better  sales  in  the  classification  has 
been  complete  coordination  in  design 
and  display  of  gift  wraps  with  match¬ 
ing  gift  cards  and  ribbons.  * 

Citing  the  importance  of  coordi¬ 
nated  display,  a  spokesman  for  one 
manufacturer  points  out:  “Many  gift 
wrap  customers  pass  up  a  gift  paper 
for  which  a  matching  gift  card  and 
ribbon  is  not  readily  available.  Thus, 
the  coordinated  display  not  only  brings 
greater  sales  of  ribbons  and  gift  cards 
for  those  gift  wraps  that  would  have 
been  sold  in  any  event,  but  it  also 
saves  many  gift  paper  purchases  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost.” 
{Stationery  Report  continned  on  pAi]  | 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  GROUP,  Inc. 

106  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  please  let  me  have 
all  the  facts  about  your  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 

NAME . . 

FIRM .  . 

ADDRESS . . . . 

CITY .  . . ZONE . STATE . 


/  To  help  you  get  the  sales  you  are  losing  to 
house-to-house  canvassers  and  syndicate  stores, 
you  need  AAG — the  recognized  pace  setter  for 
quality  Christmas  cards  . . .  and  you  won*t  find 
them  distributed  indiscriminately  all  over  the  lot, 

2  AAG  can  supply  you  with  effective  and  tested 
promotional-aids  to  convince  folks  in  your  city 
that  YOUR  store  is  headquarters  for  the  very 
best  Christmas  cards  that  are  published. 

2  AAG  sponsors  the  famous  Personalized  Albums 
created  by  the  Designers  and  Illustrators,  Eyvind 
Earle,  Dorothy  Simmons,  Tasha  Tudor,  Carl 
Tait,  Cecilia  Staples,  and  the  new  Christmas 
Fantasia.  Each  album  possesses  an  individual 
character  tailor-made  for  the  audience  it  serves. 

AAG  for  years  has  rendered  the  absolutely 
BEST  imprinting  service  in  the  industry  . . .  Not 
until  Christmas  Eve  is  any  design  in  the  above 
albums  discontinued. . .  your  customers  don’t 
ever  have  to  take  a  second  choice, 

2  AAG  is  the  exclusive  distributor  for  the  $1.50 
ART  GUILD  solid-packs,  the  PROVEN 
BEST-SELLER  in  the  popular  priced  field  . . . 
AAG  also  is  responsible  for  the  widely  acclaimed 
line  of  ART  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  which 
gives  you  a  50%  discount  on  Stationery. 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  :  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


Along  One  Wall  of  this  library-like  setting  at  Meier  S:  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  30-foot 
slanted  eoiinter  with  chairs  and  sample  hooks  <tf  personalized  Cihristinas  cards.  Easy  chairs  and 
more  hooks  are  provided  for  customers  wht)  are  waiting  or  want  to  make  an  even  more  leisurely 
selection,  l  lie  approath  to  this  section  is  lined  with  fixtures  displaying  toordinated  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  and  boxed  cards.  (Photo  from  Norcross.) 


Personalized  Profits 

PEAK  sales  in  personalized  goods  universally  elfective  where  they  ate  tie-  ali/ed  stationery  give  weight  to  the 

come,  of  course,  at  (Christinas  with  signed  to  fit  the  neetls  and  the  prefer-  buyer’s  request  for  statement  enclos- 

greeting  cards  and  gifts,  but  many  ences  of  a  store’s  clientele.  Personal-  ures.  .\  store  carries  no  inventors'  for 

stores  have  proved  that  this  service  in  ized  statitmery,  of  all  things  sold  in  orders  handled  outside  the  store.  Since 

the  stationery  department  can  mean  a  department  store,  is  perhaps  the  only  almost  all  printing  firms  now  drop 

extra  business  on  a  steady,  year  round  one— with  the  exteption  of  a  razor-  ship  to  the  customer,  the  store’s  40  [ler 

basis.  blade— that  the  store  can  promote  by  cent  to  50  per  cent  markiq)  on  the 

Orders  for  printing,  raised  printing  actually  enclosing  a  sample  of  the  mer-  service  is  earned  for  simply  processing 

and  engraving  are  farmed  out  by  most  chandise  with  the  monthly  bill.  the  order. 

stationery  departments  to  firms  spe-  One  quality  store  which  does  an  Engraving  today  is  pretty  much  con 
cializing  in  the  service.  Stamping  fa-  outstanding  job  in  |)ersonalized  mer-  fined  to  wedding  invitations  and  an- 
cilities  in  the  store  have  their  own  chandise,  schedules  statement  enclos-  nouncements  which  do  not  lend  them- 

unitpie  advantages  in  that  the  depart-  ures  for  personalized  informal  notes  selves  to  promotion  through  circula- 

ment  can  offer  “while  you  shop”  per-  twice  a  year  and  order  blanks  for  sta-  tion  to  a  store  customer  list.  Not  all 

sonalizing  of  greeting  cards  and  ex-  tionery  once  a  year,  .\uthorities  report  stores,  however,  are  realizing  the  op 

ploit  numerous  opportunities  to  get  that  a  stationery  department  could  portunities  that  do  exist  for  selling 

additional  business  on  book  matches,  profit  from  enclosures  for  |>ersonalized  engraving,  .\sked  what  he  felt  man- 

napkins  and  other  party  and  novelty  stationery  four  or  five  times  a  year  but  agement  could  do  to  improve  sales  in 

items.  admit  few  buyers  would  be  permitted  stationery,  one  buyer  mentioned  a  need 

this  many  enclosures.  Self-seal  envel-  for  greater  coordination  of  stationery 

Statement  Enclosures  Pull  Bsst.  News-  opes  have  sold  well  everywhere.  On  with  the  style-conscious  ready-to-wear 

pa|jer  ailvertisements,  most  stores  fiiul,  orders  received  from  enclosures  one  departments.  Specifically,  he  pointed 

are  virtually  useless  as  a  means  of  per  cent  is  considered  an  average  re-  out  that  the  efforts  of  the  bridal  shop 

attracting  business  for  stationery  jier-  turn,  one  and  a  half  per  cent  is  gooil  shoidd  be  extended  to  engraving,  wed- 

sonalized  services.  Statement  enclos-  and  three  jier  cent  is  unusual.  albums  and  other  stationery  mer 

ures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  The  profit  opportunities  in  person-  chandise  important  to  the  new  bride 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


A  GREAT  deal  ot  attention  is  l)eing  given  in  Washing¬ 
ton  these  days  to  lobbying.  The  report  of  an  attempted 
contribution  ot  $2,500  to  one  Senator  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  iTiurh-dispnted  natural  gas  bill  brought  this  subject 
iniinaliately  to  the  front  pages  of  every  newspaper. 

It  should  be  noted  that  lobbying  was  recognized  and 
given  tacit  approval  in  the  Constitution  when  provision 
was  made  lor  the  citizens  to  “petition”  the  (atngress.  Busi¬ 
ness  representatives  in  Washington  provide  a  service  that 
members  of  C^ongress  value  and  depend  upon  lor  informa¬ 
tion  anil  guidance  in  their  daily  activities.  After  all,  there 
are  more  than  l(),(K)()  legislative  proposals  introduced  thir- 
ing  each  legislative  session  and  no  member  of  Congress, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  ability,  can  hope  to  be  informed 
on  such  a  wiile  variety  of  subjects. 

.NRDG.A  has  maintained  a  Washington  office  for  more 
than  30  years.  The  Washington  staff  not  only  serves  the 
membership  and  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Association, 
but  members  of  Congress  and  the  staffs  of  the  varions 
government  agencies.  This  two-way  channel  of  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  maintained  in  an  economy  as  complex  as 
ours.  If,  by  some  variety  of  circumstances,  businessmen 
and  business  groups  were  denied  the  right  of  petition, 
then  Congress  would  have  to  create  some  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  information  they  need. 

Small  Business.  This  subject  is  always  popidar  in  any 
legislative  session,  but  particularly  so  in  an  election  year. 
Aid  to  small  business  has  for  many  years  been  a  popular 
political  gimmick.  However,  the  perennial  problem  has 
been  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  “small  business.” 
Number  of  employees,  total  volume,  and  many  other  yard¬ 
sticks  have  been  used.  At  the  present  time  Congri*ss  is  con¬ 
sidering  tax  relief  for  small  corporations.  Present  statutes 
provide  generally  that  corporations  are  subject  to  a 
“normal”  tax  rate  on  net  earnings  of  30  per  cent,  pins  a 
surtax  rate  of  22  per  cent  on  all  earnings  in  excess  of 


$25,000.  It  was  felt  when  this  law  was  written  that  small 
corporations  would  be  given  an  advantage  in  this  manner. 
Now,  members  of  Congress  are  proposing  that  the  process 
be  reversed;  that  is,  the  “normal”  rate  be  made  22  per 
cent,  with  all  net  earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000  to  be  taxed 
at  .30  per  cent.  Here  again  tax  experts  see  grave  dangers: 
first,  that  this  system  would  change  our  present  propor¬ 
tionate  tax  system  to  a  progressive  one;  second,  that  the 
cut-off  problem,  so  troidtlesome  in  other  areas  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  would  place  a  ceiling  on  efficiency  and  growth. 

No  one  denies  that  present  tax  rates  on  both  iiulividuals 
anti  corporations  are,  in  effect,  confiscatory,  but  opponents 
of  this  “small  business”  tax  approach  feel  that,  instead  of 
aiding  small  business,  this  change-over  in  rates  would 
penalize  small  business. 

Highways.  The  nation’s  highway  problem  seems  well  on 
its  way  to  solution  as  Congress  battles  not  so  much  the 
size  of  the  expanded  highway  program,  but  how  it  is  to  be 
financed.  NRDGA’s  President,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  advised 
members  of  Congress  that  retailers  believe  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  the  tlefense,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
country  ilepend  upon  an  expanded  highway  program,  and 
that  users  of  our  highways  should  pay  an  equitable  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  program,  ft  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
from  nine  million  cars  on  our  highways  in  1920,  the  traffic 
problem  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  today  some  (iO  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles  travel  our  roads,  many  of  which  were  designed 
for  traffic  conditions  of  20  years  ago. 

It  appears  certain  that  a  highway  program  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  this  session  of  Congress.  The  distribution  of  the 
costs  between  private  and  commercial  vehicles  is  at  this 
time  a  stumbling  block  to  early  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Hoover  Commission.  Although  covering  almost  every  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  federal  government,  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  are  being  generally  accepted.  In  some 
areas,  opposition  has  developed.  This  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  program  of  the  magnitude  organized  by  the  former 
President.  At  the  present  time,  five  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  has  been  adopted  in  full;  10  additional 
recommendations  have  been  generally  adopted,  anil  (iO 
partially  adopted.  This  means  that  some  24  per  cent  of 
the  recommendations  have  been  carried  out,  at  least  in 
part,  in  a  period  of  just  over  a  year.  Savings,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  fidly  adopted,  would  be  over  $5.5  billion. 
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Sea  Gull’s  Eye  View  ul  Jordan  Marsh’s  new  store  on  Biscayne  Bay,  15  bl«Kks  from  Miami's  downtown 
section.  The  Venetian  Clauseway,  main  highway  from  5fianii  Beach,  is  t<»  the  left  of  the  store.  The 
store’s  1,000  car  capacity  parking  lo'ts  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayshore  Drive.  C^pposite  end  of  the 
store  fronts  another  main  highway,  Biscayne  Boulevard.  Sears  Roebuck  Cat.  (in  upper  left  hand  cor¬ 
ner)  is  two  blocks  away.  The  Miami  Women’s  Clubcxcupies  building  at  lower  right.  A  temporary  barge 
(lower  left)  marks  the  spot  where  a  pier  will  be  constructed. 


Jordan  Marsh  Comes  to  Miami 


Two  clays  after  Allied  Stores  opened 
its  three-storv.  SI2  million  Iordan 


I  its  three-story,  |12  million  Jordan 
Marsh  store  in  downtown  Miami,  Earl 
B.  Puckett,  chairman  of  Allied,  an¬ 
nounced  that  two  floors  w’ould  be 
added  to  the  store.  The  announce¬ 
ment,  while  an  admission  that  the 
store’s  potential  volume  had  been 
underestimated,  was  more  of  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  strength  of  the 
downtown  area  and  a  reaffirmation  of 
Puckett’s  adage:  “The  department 
store  makes  the  Icxation,  the  location 
does  not  make  the  department  store.” 

In  this  case,  Jordan  Marsh  has  be¬ 
come  a  landmark,  a  showplace  for 
sightseers  and  a  mecca  for  shopjiers 
since  its  opening,  February  6.  Miami’s 
city  officials  have  had  to  im|x>rt  traffic 
exj>erts  to  revamp  traffic  patterns  on 


the  choked  main  arteries  leading  to 
the  store  and  its  1,(M)0  car  parking  lots. 

Fifteen  blocks  from  the  heart  of 
downtown  Miami,  Jordan  Marsh  faces 
Biscayne  Bay  and  the  skyline  of  Miami 
Beach’s  luxurious  hotels  on  the  oppos¬ 
ite  end  of  the  Bay.  The  store  is  Hanked 
by  three  main  streets  which  lead  into 
the  heavy  downtown  traffic  areas. 

On  opening  day  more  than  80,000 
shoppers  thronged  into  the  store  be¬ 
fore  the  clcKking  system  broke  down. 

Now  the  store  has  settled  down  to 
handle  20,000  to  30,000  shoppers  daily, 
and  is  doing  business  at  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  rate  of  over  $15  million,  almost 
double  the  $8  million  anticipated. 

The  shop|)ers  come  from  Miami’s 
one  million  residents  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  visitors,  a  varied  popu¬ 


lation  with  a  spending  power  rangiii| 
from  the  monthly  income  of  retird 
couples  to  that  of  winter  vacationisa 
The  merchandise  is  geared  to  the  de 
mantis  of  either  extreme. 

The  store  itself,  a  three-storiei 
building  containing  250,000  squaB 
feet  overall,  not  only  offers  a  glitterilf 
background  for  $5  million  in  merchsur 
clise  but  is  also  a  community  center 
with  appeals  to  all  age  groups.  On  i 
corner  of  Biscayne  Boulevard  is  a 
pony  ride  for  children;  on  the  stored 
first  floor  is  an  ice  cream  parlor,  dec* 
rated  in  Gay  Nineties  style,  for  the 
teen-agers;  also  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
PaddcK'k  l.ounge,  next  to  the  men’s 
department,  and  a  meeting  place  lot 
men.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Jama 
ica  Lounge,  an  outdexir  terrace  where 
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Operating  Managers  are  Donald  K.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  left; 
James  H.  Reedy,  Allied’s  vice  president 
and  group  manager,  center;  and  Richard 
V.  Daggett,  president  and  managing  di¬ 
rector,  right. 


Kitchenware  is  given  a  dramatic  setting  in 
the  third  floor  home  furnishings  department. 
Height  of  the  wall  fixture  plus  fluorescent 
lighting  on  the  underside  of  the  shelves  spot¬ 
lights  the  wares.  A  two-tiered  buildup  on  the 
table  fixture  gives  maximum  display  area. 


Viactian  Causeway  side  of  the  store  shows  the  “hung,”  glassed-in 
lairways.  The  outdoor  patio  selling  area  is  beneath  the  canopy  at 
ike  right;  above  it  is  the  Jamaica  Lounge  and  fashion  terrace,  and 
as  the  third  floor  is  the  Gulfstream  Restaurant  which  overlooks 
Bisayne  Bay  and  the  Miami  Beach  skyline. 


Six  to  eight  boats  a  day  tie  up  at 
the  temporary  barge  alongside  the 
Biscayne  Bay  seawall.  Store  plans 
to  construct  a  110-foot  pier  to  per¬ 
mit  boat  and  yacht  dwellers  to 
shop  with  ease. 


Children's  World  on  the  second 
floor  is  centered  about  a  clothes 
tree  with  child-high  racks.  Another 
tree  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
adjoining  toy  department.  Open 
fixtures  in  this  department  are  typ¬ 
ical  of  those  found  in  the  store. 
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Boutique  on  the  second  floor  faces  the  escalator. 
Showcase  is  encased  in  marble  simulated  formica. 
Fluorescent  lights  inside  the  fixture  highlight  the 
jewelled  trinkets.  In  back  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Bahama  Room  where  designers’  dresses  are  displayed. 


Reflecting  Pool,  half  in  the  store  and  half  in  the 
outdoor  patio,  has  already  become  a  "wishing  well” 
for  Miamians.  Mannequins  stand  on  diving  board 
platforms  over  the  pool.  In  the  background  is  a  boat 
on  display  in  the  patio  selling  area. 
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dren’s  and  toy  departments,  with  an 
auditorium,  utilized  for  fashion  shows, 
available  for  additional  display  of  toys 
during  Christmas.  Here  the  Bahama 
Room,  where  designers’  dresses  art 
onto  the  out-of-doon 


were  plated  in  an  outdoor  setting  of 
rough  hewn  cedar  shingles;  the  men’s 
department  was  given  the  air  of  the 
race  track  with  fitting  rooms  simulat¬ 
ing  betting  booths;  the  women’s  sports¬ 
wear  department  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  store,  looking  toward  the  Bay, 
opens  on  a  small  pool. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  chil- 


women  sip  tea  and  watch  fashion 
shows;  on  the  third  floor  is  the  Gulf- 
stream  Restaurant  and  an  adjacent 
cocktail  lounge.  Pelican’s  Roost,  both 
of  which  remain  open  at  night. 

And  it  has  a  yacht  pier  which  en¬ 
ables  Miami’s  extensive  floating  popu¬ 
lation  to  shop  from  their  ow’ii  boats. 
Landing  facilities  are  temporary  now’, 
but  a  1 10-foot  pier  is  to  be  constructed 
out  from  the  Biscayne  Bay  seaw’all. 

The  exterior  of  the  store  is  faced 
with  buff  colored  pre-cast  concrete 
slabs  flecked  with  granite.  An  open 
sweep  of  display  window’s  stretches  for 
150  feet  along  Biscayne  Boulevard  and 
200  feet  along  Venetian  Causeway. 
Stairways  “hung”  in  square  wells  on 
the  outside  of  the  building  also  pro¬ 
vide  display  areas. 

The  feeling  of  openness  and  spaci¬ 
ousness  is  carried  into  the  store  inter¬ 
ior.  Wide  aisles  lead  to  four  42-inch 
wide  escalators  in  the  center  of  the 
store.  Islands  of  merchandise,  arrayed 
on  open  counters  and  fixtures,  flare 
out  from  the  aisles.  The  fixtures  were 
constructed  according  to  Allied’s  store 
planning  division’s  specifications. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  first  floor, 
departments  were  given  their  own  in¬ 
dividuality:  a  fruit  section  and  its 
nearby  wrapping  and  shipping  area 
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shown,  opens 
Jamaica  Lounge;  and  shops  of  sports¬ 
wear,  millinery,  lingerie,  bridal  gowns 
and  dresses  open  off  the  “main  street" 
aisle  that  runs  the  length  of  the  floor. 

The  third  floor,  in  addition  to  tht 
restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge,  con¬ 
tains  the  home  goods  departments. 

The  restaurant,  covering  the  entirt 
eastern  end  of  the  store,  is  flanked  by 
windows  overlooking  the  Bay.  The 
orders  of  patrons  — up  to  275  can 
be  served  at  one  time— are  whisked 
through  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  kitdi- 
en  and 'bar.  Received  in  the  lOO-fod 
long  kitchen,  the  orders  are  placed  on 
an  endless  belt  and  delivered  to  tht 
waitress  at  the  other  end. 

Receiving  and  service  facilities  and 
offices  occupy  the  three  floors  of  tht 
northwest  wing  of  the  building.  Tht 
store  employs  1,164  people. 

Architects  were  Weed,  Russell  and 
Johnson  of  Miami.  They  worked  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Edward  M- 
Conboy,  Allied’s  director  of  store  plan¬ 
ning.  Raymond  Goodwin,  of  Allied’s 
staff,  designed  all  the  fixtures. 
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Unique  elevator,  in  which  the  oper¬ 
ator  sits  in  a  recess  out  of  the  way 
of  passengers,  is  patented  by  Allied. 
Doors  can  be  opened  to  full  width 
of  cars,  permitting  easier  and  faster 
loading  and  unloading. 
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Three 

Restaurants 
In  One 


Anew  restaurant  employing  the 
principles  of  stagecraft  technique 
of  the  American  theater  has  been 
openetl  at  I  halhimer’s,  Richmond. 

Occupying  an  area  of  6,000  square 
feet  with  a  maximum  seating  capacity 
of  250,  the  dining  area  is  divided  into 
three  rooms  and  a  foyer  separated 
from  one  another  by  theater-inspired 
sliding  panels  and  screens  of  attractive 
texture  and  design,  simulating  pserma- 
ment  walls.  By  moving  these  sections, 
like  settings  on  a  stage,  the  seating 
area  of  the  rooms  can  be  expanded  or 
contracted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion. 

Each  of  the  dining  areas— the  Rich¬ 
mond  RcKJin,  the  Hunt  Room  and 
The  Terrace— has  direct  access  to  the 
kitchen  with  no  cross  traffic. 

The  restaurant  was  planned  by  Lau¬ 
rence  I.  Graham,  specialist  in  creat¬ 
ing  new  ideas  in  food  service,  and  de¬ 
signed  and  decorated  by  Copeland, 
Novak  and  Israel,  New  York  archi¬ 
tects  who  are  also  responsible  for  the 
stores'  entire  remodeling  program. 


The  foyer  and  a  corner  of  the  Richmond  Room  at  Thalhimer’s  new 
restaurant.  Paintings  loaned  by  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  hang 
on  the  walls  of  the  foyer  and  a  colorful  Dorothy  Liebes  screen  separates 
it  from  the  Richmond  Rcxrm. 


Rve  Objectives.  The  plan  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  Mr.  Graham  said,  has  these 
objectives: 

1.  To  provide  a  feeling  of  intimacy 
and  relaxation  by  the  use  of  small  din¬ 
ing  areas  rather  than  one  large  room. 

2.  To  provide  operating  flexibility 
and  economy  by  making  it  possible  to 
inactivate  areas  without  its  being  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  customers. 

3.  To  centralize  service  facilities. 

4.  To  provide  the  maximum  area 
for  banquets,  fashion  shows  and  spe¬ 
cial  events,  as  well  as  facilities  for 
smaller  private  parties. 

5.  To  create  dining  facilities  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  Thalhimer’s. 

The  color  scheme  in  the  Richmond 
Room  is  Wedgewoexi  blue  and  white. 
A  portable  stage  will  be  provided  here 


Looking  into  the  Terrace  Room  from  the  Richmond  Room. 


ance,  has  a  vinyl  floor  of  gray,  char¬ 
coal,  beige  and  white  tiles  in  a  pattern 
resembling  a  flagstone  terrace.  Nine 
Japanese  sliding  panels  with  frames  of 
light  maple  and  screens  of  white  and 
beige  polyplastic  with  a  Balayan  de¬ 
sign,  form  the  back  wall.  There  are 
also  three  panels  of  red  lacquered 
w(K>d  which  can  be  moved  so  the  wall 
may  be  used  for  display  purposes. 
Eighteenth  Century  floral  prints,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  spinning  wheel  and  old- 
fashioned  cooking  utensils  hang  on 
two  off-white  side  walls. 


for  store  or  community  use. 

A  masculine  atmosphere  is  provided 
in  the  Hunt  Room,  which  is  separated 
from  the  Richmond  Room  by  sliding 
panels.  A  long  wall  paneled  in  cherry 
wood  and  natural  oak  flooring  form 
the  background  for  the  banquettes 
covered  in  a  red  fabric,  and  for  the 
chairs,  upholstered  in  red  and  yellow. 
Authentic  Civil  War  weapons  and 
prints  of  old  hunting  scenes  are  hung 
on  the  walls. 

The  third  dining  area.  The  Terrace, 
designed  to  give  an  outdoor  appear¬ 


Found:  at  Bergdorfs, 
25,000  Square  Feet  of 
New  Selling  Space 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN  recently 
expanded  its  selling  area  by  25,000 
square  feet  without  adding  a  foot  to 
its  Fifth  Avenue  store— an  achievement 
of  significance  for  stores  seeking  to 
gain  more  selling  space  without  en¬ 
larging  their  property  in  high-cost  cen¬ 
tral  city  districts. 

Bergdorf  “found”  the  additional 
selling  space  by  redistributing  depart¬ 
ments  and  consolidating  non-selling 
areas  during  a  five-year  remodeling 
program.  The  most  spectacular  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sales  space  was  the  new 
“Miss  Bergdorf”  shop,  10,000  square 


feet  handsomely  designed  to  support 
a  new  merchandising  and  promotion 
emphasis  on  the  younger  customer. 

This  area  was  formerly  occupied  by 
executive  offices,  now  moved  to  the 
sixth  floor,  and  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  now  in  the  basement. 
The  new  floor  contains  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories  for  young  women,  a 
shoe  department,  and  also  the  em¬ 
ployees’  cafeteria.  The  decoration  is 
in  the  traditional  style  maintained 
throughout  the  store,  with  groupings 
of  antique  and  f>eriod  furniture.  Mer¬ 
chandise  racks  are  concealed  behind 


decorative  paneling. 

The  store  had  some  problems  that 
were  the  outcome  of  years  of  expand¬ 
ing  into  adjoining  shop  space.  For 
example,  two  elevators,  side  by  side, 
opened  in  different  directions.  When 
they  were  replaced  by  a  double  bank 
of  elevators  faced  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  opportunities  were  created  for 
re-design  and  re-location  of  depart¬ 
ments  on  all  floors.  On  the  main  floor, 
this  alteration  eliminated  a  passage¬ 
way  and  opened  up  space  for  a  new 
hosiery  department.  On  the  main 
floor,  too,  five  small  departments  were 
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Below,  before  and  after  views  of  the 
third  floor  sportswear  department. 
The  new  decoration  is  a  sidewalk 
cafe  theme,  with  revolving  racks 
under  the  gay  canopies. 


Ill  "ii  SI 

III  II  I 

Ill 

.  t  8 VI 


Above  and  on  the  opposite  page,  two  views  of 
the  new  Miss  Bergdorf  Shop,  and,  in  the  small 
photo,  this  area  as  it  used  to  be,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  business  offices  and  the  shipping 
department.  The  Miss  Bergdorf  Shop,  occupy¬ 
ing  10,000  square  feet  of  reclaimed  selling  space, 
combines  the  traditional  elegance  of  the  store 
with  a  bright,  light  effect  keyed  to  the  younger 
customer.  It  is  a  complete  specialty  shop  in 
itself,  and  includes  an  accessories  section. 
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consolidated  into  a  “boulevard”  shop- 
iting  area  named  the  “Five-in-one- 
Shop.”  It  contains  a  children’s  and 
infants’  section,  a  men’s  shop,  a  glove 
Itar,  a  gifts  and  antiques  shop,  and  a 
new  wrapping  counter,  concealed  by 
I'andsome  shutters. 

On  the  second  floor,  a  non-function- 
d  corridor,  office  and  stockroom  were 
icmoced  and  five  departments  were 
[l»iougbt  together:  bridal  shop,  salon, 
nstoin  salon,  trousseau,  lingerie,  cor- 
jnt,  and  millinery  departments. 

The  third  and  fourth  floors  were  re- 
nranged  to  accommodate  the  sports- 
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wear  and  ready-to-wear  salons.  The 
sportswear  department  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  “sidewalk  cafe”  setting, 
with  specially  designed  fixtures. 

The  transfer  of  all  shipping  room 
ojjerations  to  the  basement,  alongside 
receiving  and  marking  areas,  was  ac¬ 
complished  five  years  ago  when  the 
remodeling  program  was  begun.  Ship¬ 
ping  was  moved  from  the  fifth  floor, 
and  the  basement  cafeteria  was  moved 
to  the  fifth.  A  delivery  chute,  placed 
close  to  the  sidewalk,  was  installed  to 
provide  easy  and  direct  access  to  the 
basement.  Before  that  deliveries  had 


to  be  made  through  a  long,  narrow 
alleyway  and  the  resultant  traffic 
blcKks  were  time-wasting  and  costly. 

Modern  offices  were  created  on  the 
sixth  floor  by  consolidating  the  space 
previously  utilized  entirely  for  fur 
vaults  and  telephone  equipment. 

The  planning,  designing  and  re¬ 
modeling  project  w’as  accomplished  by 
S.  S.  Silver  Interiors,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  Silver  designed,  built  and  in¬ 
stalled  all  the  fixtures,  furniture,  and 
lighting  and  storage  facilities.  The 
work  was  done  w’ithout  an  interrup¬ 
tion  in  sales. 
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STOREI 


See-through  entrance  of  the  Wm.  Penn  Shop  provides  a 
compelling  invitation  to  stop  in.  Careful  integration  of 
lighting,  signs  and  overall  design  creates  a  single,  vivid  im¬ 
pression.  Designers  Lippincott  and  Margulies  say  one  poor 
ly  placed  light  could  spoil  the  whole  effect. 


ONE  of  the  largest  supermarket  and 
specialty  food  chains  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Penn  Fruit  Co.  has  pioneered 
much  new  thinking  in  and  out  of  the 
'  sup>ermarket  field.  Its  specialty  food 
and  gift  store,  the  Wm.  Penn  Shop  in 
downtown  Philadelphia,  is  planned 
and  merchandised  on  some  interesting 
principles  that  could  be  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  fine  food  section  of  a 
downtown  department  store. 

The  decision  to  opren  a  shop  in  the 
center  of  the  downtown  area  was  taken 
after  a  study  of  the  difficulties  of  down- 
tow'n  shopping.  The  study  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  maximum  success 
the  shop  should: 

(1)  be  distinctive,  of  a  kind  not  to 
be  found  in  a  suburban  center,  and 
with  an  appeal  beyond  daily  shopping 
needs; 


(2)  offer  relaxed  and  leisurely  shop¬ 
ping  in  beautiful  surroundings,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  from  the  tense,  hur¬ 
ried  atmosphere  which  makes  people 
regard  city  shopping  as  drudgery;  and 

(3)  retain  self-service,  but  without 
the  drag-'em-in  and  funnel-’em-out 
effect  usually  associated  with  self-serv¬ 
ice  stores. 

Designed  by  Gordon  Lippincott  and 


Walter  Margulies,  the  store  sets  the 
mood  for  pleasurable  shopping  even 
before  the  customer  actually  enters  it 
The  glass  front  gives  a  completely  un 
obstructed  view  of  the  interior,  and 
every  element  of  the  entrance  treat 
ment  carries  out  the  widely  invitini: 
effect. 

In  the  interior,  covering  3,83' 
square  feet,  instead  of  aisles  and  count 


(Left)  In  the  rear,  the  special  Gourmet  Shop  is  set  off  by  an  arched  divider  spanning  the  width  of  the  store.  Here 
a  low  relaxed  light  value  encourages  shoppers  to  browse.  Cash  counters,  like  the  one  seen  here,  provide  efficient 
checks-outs  without  the  assembly  line  effect.  (Right)  Striking  50-fcK)t  packaged  gift  counter  near  the  front  of  the 
store.  Graceful  12-foot  high  “candles”  arise  from  a  confetti  splashed  terrazzo  marble  fl(K)r  to  the  acoustic  tile  ceiling. 


Store  Design 

A  New  Concept  of 
Self'Service  in  a 
Downtown  Setting 
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{H,  there  are  separate  “departments” 
jjpng  the  walls.  Modular  island  dis- 
phys  are  spaced  irregularly  to  provide 
It  informal  atmosphere.  A  Gourmet 
jlop,  with  shelves  of  imported  and 
jp^estii  delicacies,  fills  the  far  end  of 
the  store. 

A  specially  designed  light  control 
{^m  adjusts  to  every  outside  weather 
opdition.  The  lighting  is  raised  or 
joined  according  to  the  brilliance  of 
talight  that  comes  through  the  glass 
iioit  front.  The  shop  is  never  evenly 
lifted  throughout,  and  the  varying 
inensity  of  the  direct,  incandescent 


light  in  traffic  and  display  areas  pro¬ 
vides  interesting  contrasts  and  shad¬ 
ows.  Between  the  general  traffic  area 
and  a  special  display  area  the  intensity 
of  lighting  may  vary  from  40  to  240 
candle  feet. 

In  the  special  Gourmet  Shop  in  the 
rear  of  the  store,  the  lighting  is  in¬ 
direct  and  of  lower  value,  to  create  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  and  encourage 
shoppers  to  spend  more  time  brows¬ 
ing  about  here. 

To  keep  traffic  moving  smoothly 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  time- 
clock  effect  of  an  exit  check-out,  cash 


and  wrapping  counters  are  placed  at 
several  points  around  the  store.  In¬ 
stead  of  sales  clerks,  there  are  “shop¬ 
ping  guides,”  to  help  customers  with 
baskets  and  packages  and  to  give  in¬ 
formation.  Every  item  is  gift-wrapped, 
whether  it’s  a  gift  or  not. 

Other  special  touches  heighten  the 
effect  of  luxury  and  leisure.  Hidden 
atomizers  scent  the  air  with  fragrance 
appropriate  to  the  season.  Recorded 
music  is  piped  through  an  amplifier 
system.  Comfortable  small  desks  are 
provided  for  writing  gift  cards.  Gifts 
are  mailed  anywhere  in  the  world. 


STORE 


New  Faces 
For  Downtown 


Here  are  two  examples,  one  from 
Belgium  and  one  from  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  Tenn.,  of  how  new  exteriors  are 
being  created  for  old  store  buildings 
either  as  a  supported  shell  or  an 
applied  facing.  The  development  of 
materials  and  methcxls  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  offers  increasingly  satisfactory 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
create  a  motlern  look  while  avoiding 
high  rebuilding  costs. 

Besides  a  modern  look,  the  Bon 
Marche  in  Brussels  achieved  unifica¬ 
tion  of  several  dissimilar  structures 
and  an  impressive  expanse  that  em¬ 
phasizes  the  store’s  size.  I'halhimer’s 
in  Richmond,  with  its  new  aluminum 
sheathing,  is  the  most  unusual  Ameri¬ 
can  example  of  this  kind  of  renova¬ 
tion.  The  Bon  Marche’s  new  facade, 
300  feet  long,  also  is  an  aluminum 
panel  construction  (called  Wallspan 
by  its  British  producer,  Williams  & 
Williams)  and  is  supported  by  a  pre¬ 
fabricated  frame  of  aluminum. 

A  smaller  store.  Mangel’s  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  uses  porcelain  enamel  veneer 
for  a  new  front  that  extends  the  full 
height  of  the  new  building. 


Mangel’s,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  a  new  front  of  porcelain  enamel 
veneer  panels  in  pink  and  ivory  stipple.  Light  and  shadow  effects  are 
created  by  using  accent  bl<Kks  of  pink  stipple  that  stand  away  from  the 
backg’ound.  New  display  windows  and  two  new  entrances  complete 
the  remodeling  of.  old  exterior  into  new.  Maurice  .Mantel  was  the 
architect:  Erie  Enameling  Company  fabricated  and  erected  the  facade. 


The  Bon  .Marche,  Brussels,  bchiw,  before  and  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  facade.  The  photograph  at  the  right  shows  the  Rue  Neuve  front. 
The  whole  building  is  encased  in  this  shell  of  VV'allspan,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  prefabricated  frame  of  anodized  aluminum.  I'he  construc¬ 
tion  requirecl  only  two  months.  Baron  Francois  Vaxelaire,  executive 
director  of  the  store,  reports  that  a  complete  modernization  of  the  store 
interior  will  follow 
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JUNE  25-27,  1956 
HOTEL  STATLER 
NEW  YORK 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDUIE 


Sessions  in  morning  only 


MONDAY,  JUNE  25-9:30  A.M. 

I.  It  pays  to  package. 

II.  What  makes  a  successful 
package? 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  26-9:30  A.M. 


In-store  Packaging  Coordina-  . 
tion  in  Depth 


II.  The  fight  for  position  on  the 
retailer's  shelf 


I.  Christmas  52  weeks  a  year  (or 
the  power  of  gift  packaging) 


The  Big  Three  —  Packaging, 
Visual  Merchandising,  Fixtur- 
ing 


Plus  All  Afternoon  to  See 
All  the  Exhibits. 


Registration  $5  per  person 
for  entire  three  days 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27-9:30  A.M.  A 


to^ 

PACKAGING 
AND  EXHIBIT 


Here  are  some  of  the  questions  the  Packaging  Sessions 
will  attempt  to  answer: 

What  does  the  consumer  wont  in  o  package? 

Can  a  non-national  brand  make  the  grade,  packaged? 

Vegetables  and  meats  were  formerly  considered  non-packagable. 
Packaging  in  these  fields  is  considered  a  success.  What  is  the  parallel 
in  the  department  store  field? 

A^  What  happens  to  the  net  profit  of  packaged  merchandise? 

A^  What  is  the  obligation  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer  on  a 
packaged  item? 

What  is  the  obligation  of  the  retailer  to  the  manufacturer  on  a 
packaged  item? 

A^  What  does  a  store  want  of  a  package? 

A^  How  do  we  promote  and  display  packaged  goods? 

A^  Where  has  packaging  definitely  improved  sales?  Where  has 
packaging  failed? 

A^  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  decision  to  package?  In  other  words  what 
are  the  basic  considerations  in  arriving  at  such  a  decision? 

A^  What  makes  a  proper  fixture  for  a  packaged  line? 

Should  the  retail  price  be  included  in  the  package? 

A^  Should  the  package  be  strong  enough  to  go  through  delivery  with 
just  overwrap? 

A^  What  happens  to  a  full  line  in  packaging?  Are  all  packaged?  Are 
some  packaged?  What  happens  to  those  not  packaged? 

A^  How  should  packaged  merchandise  be  container-packed? 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  the  4-roll  package  of  toilet  tissues,  the 
6-bottle  container  of  beverages,  the  4-package  box  of  English  muffins? 
A^  What  part  does  color  play  in  packaging? 

A^  What  did  packaging  do  for  the  toy  business,  hardware  business,  food 
and  cigar  business? 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF  LUNCHEON  -  -  TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1956 

Honoring  the  President  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh, 
for  his  pioneering  efforts  on  behalf  of  packaging  for  retail  stores. 

$6.50  per  person 
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Security  guard  at  Filene’s  new  warehouse  in  Needham,  Mass., 
operates  the  Oage  remote  controlled  closed<ircuit  television  sys¬ 
tem  from  his  office.  He  can  control  the  camera  located  1,500  feet 
away  to  observe  activity  among  shipping  and  receiving  dcKks  and 
in  merchandise  storage  areas. 


Protection  Department  head  at  Halle’s,  Roger  Williams,  watches 
the  TV  monitor  on  his  desk  in  the  Cleveland  store.  The  camera 
is  trained  on  one  department  as  Williams  keeps  an  eye  peeled 
for  shoplifting  and  pilfering  activity.  A  dial  on  the  monitor  can 
swing  the  camera  lens  to  cover  a  wider  area  than  seen  in  the  picture. 


Store  TV  Network 
Eyes  Shoplifters, 
Warehouse  Space 

Remote  control  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  has  been  installed  in  two 
major  department  stores  as  an  aid  in 
the  war  against  shoplifters  and  pilfer¬ 
ers.  Filene’s  operates  a  miniature  tel6 
vision  network  with  cameras  and  r^ 
ceivers  in  its  Boston  store  and  a  smaller 
system  in  its  new  Needham,  Mass., 
warehouse.  Halle  Bros.'s  system  of  i 
small  camera  and  transmitter  can  be 
moved  throughout  the  Cleveland  store. 

The  system,  manufactured  by  Dage 
Television  Division  of  Thompson 
Products,  Inc.,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
contains  a  camera  ten  inches  long  by 
seven  inches  wide,  weighing  about 
eight  pounds.  It  is  connected  to  the 
camera  by  a  single  coaxial  cable.  The 
camera  is  powerful  enough  to  pick  up  i 
and  transmit  scenes  illuminated  by 
normal  store  lighting.  .An  amplifier  is 
usetl  to  boost  the  strength  of  the  pic 
ture  when  it  reaches  the  receiver.  Spe 
cial  lenses  make  it  possible  to  read  a 
check  cashed  on  the  floor,  or  to  watch 
the  operation  of  an  entire  department  ’ 
Remote  controls  on  the  receiver  per 
mit  a  detective  to  turn  the  camera  anc  [ 
follow  a  shoplifting  suspect  around 
the  entire  selling  floor.  ' 

Filene’s  warehouse  installation  en  i 
al)les  guards  at  the  TV  receiver  tc  j 
check  pilferage  and  has  also  resulted  j 
in  better  traffic  control  and  a  rediu  | 
tion  of  idle  dock  space.  One  earners  [ 
placed  high  on  a  steel  post,  overlook  [ 
the  receiving  docks  and  central  storagr  i 
area.  A  second  camera  trained  on  thtj 
shipping  docks  can  be  switched  ont‘  j 
the  screen  of  the  same  receiver.  Guari 
can  point  the  cameras  at  any  area  in 
the  warehouse,  watching  entrances,  ex 
its  and  remote  scrap  bins  where  theft 
occurred  in  the  past. 

Filene’s  installed  the  warehouse  T\ 
system  after  testing  a  similar  system  ir 
its  downtown  store. 
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We  Manage  Our  Own 
Food-Freezer  Plan 

By  Paul  A.  DuPont,  Major  Appliances  Department  Manager, 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


WE  started  a  freezer-food  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  in  mid- August,  1955. 
Our  sales  score  through  January  of 
this  year  was  158  freezers  delivered 
jnd  installed,  the  average  sale  $518. 

Obviously,  we  had  delayed  a  long 
lime  before  we  tackled  this  job  (al¬ 
though  we  started  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  three  years  ago  and  kept 
constantly  up  to  date  on  the  situation). 
We  didn’t  like  the  bad  publicity  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  fly-by-night  food  concerns. 
But  as  time  went  on  and  the  fast  buck 
operators  were  pretty  well  eliminating 
themselves,  the  prospects  looked  bet¬ 
ter.  We  decided  to  go  ahead,  and  to 
handle  the  operation  ourselves,  not 
through  a  lease  arrangement.  These 
were  our  reasons: 

(1)  We  knew  we  could  obtain  top 
(ood  quality  at  the  right  prices  from  a 
local  food  processor. 


(2)  We  were  convinced  that  any 
plan  would  be  only  as  good  as  the 
selling  force  representing  it  under 
most  rigid  supervision.  A  thoroughly 
trained  freezer  food  sales  supervisor 
was  available  and  able  to  recruit  a 
sales  force  that  could  be  trained  in 
department  store  presentation  and 
ethics. 

(.$)  \  large  manufacturer  of  freezers 
had  local  stock.  The  prices  and  qual¬ 
ity  were  right,  and  our  resource  agreed 
to  use  the  Walker  Scott  name  on  the 
freezer— no  worry  there  about  trans¬ 
shipping  and  price  cutting. 

So  we  were  in  business.  Our  freezer 
food  sales  supervisor  brought  with 
him  a  crew  of  six  consultants  and  a 
crew  of  four  telephone  solicitors.  Four 
of  our  original  focxl  consultants  are 
still  with  us;  at  present  we  have  eight 
and  the  turnover  is  practically  nil. 


We  have  doubled  our  force  of  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors.  A  very  careful  check 
by  management  of  their  telephone 
"pitch”  resulted  in  highest  commen¬ 
dation  of  their  creative,  goodwill¬ 
building  customer  contacts.  Besides 
using  the  telephone  directory  at  ran¬ 
dom,  20,000  letters  were  sent  by  man¬ 
agement  to  about  one-third  of  our 
charge  accounts.  Leads  obtained  from 
the  latter  proved  to  be  better  credit 
risks,  with  practically  no  credit  rejec¬ 
tions.  As  time  goes  on,  we  plan  to 
develop  more  and  more  the  “use  your 
user”  plan,  as  the  best  method  to 
secure  leads  is  from  satisfied  customers. 

Walker  Scott  finances  the  freezer 
only  on  a  “no  down  payment,  30 
month  lease.”  The  food  is  financed  by 
the  processor  through  a  bank  by  a  six- 
month  personal  note.  Every  Monday 
at  2:30  p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  our  home 
economist  conducts  classes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of 
Your  Walker  Scott  Freezer,”  to  which 
only  our  own  users  are  invited.  We 
find  these  classes  very  useful  in  show¬ 
ing  a  helpful  interest  in  our  customers’ 
needs.  We  repeat,  only  those  that  pur- 
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in  basement  of  Herald  Square  store 
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Miles  .  .  .  yes,  milts  ...  of  shelves  at 
Macy’s  are  supported  by  ADAPT-A- 
STRUT'S  unseen  strength.  You  can’t  see 
the  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights,  fully 
concealed  within  the  display  backgrounds, 
and  you  scarcely  notice  the  shelf  brackets. 
Yet  ADAPT-A-STRUT  two-way  uprights 
support  display  shelving  on  one  side 
and  stock  shelving  on  the  other  side 
(see  diagram).  Complete  information  in 
Catalog  55A  .  .  .  free  on  request. 
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chased  a  freezer  are  invited,  no  out¬ 
siders,  as  vve  do  not  wish  to  turn  these 
rustonier  instruction  classes  into  lead¬ 
getting  meetings. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  focxl  plan 
can  succeed  without  the  housewife’s 
cooperation,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
it  is  to  show  our  interest  in  her  and 
her  prol)leiiis.  We  feel  that  in  time, 
wot  king  with  her  and  showing  con¬ 
tinuing  interest,  will  bring  sales  to 
friends  and  extra  sales  of  other  appli¬ 
ances,  and  will  prove  more  productive 
than  mail  or  telephone  solicitations. 


The  operation  is  under  my  direct 
management  and  I  personally  call 
every  purchaser  before  the  delivery  is 
made,  make  all  arrangements  and  sat¬ 
isfy  myself  that  the  entire  transaction 
is  clear  to  the  |>urchaser  as  to  his  and 
our  obligations,  terms  and  any  prom¬ 
ises  that  might  have  been  made  or 
implied  by  the  consultants.  No  high 
pressure  is  tolerated.  We  stress  greater 
convenience,  time-saving,  better  cpial- 
ity  of  f(M)d  at  small  saving,  and  a 
better  way  of  living,  especially  when 
both  wife  and  husband  work. 


Home  Furnishings  Conference 


to  the  jjroblem  is  to  set  a  markup 
recjuireinent  on  basic  goods  in  eacli 
classification,  below  which  the  buver 
may  not  mark  those  goods  without 
good  cause. 


The  Mechanical  Markup.  Today,  mam 
buyers  jirice  their  goods  on  only  ow 
factor,  cost.  But  I  can  take  any  panel 
of  experts  and  show  them  a  line  oi 
feather  pillows  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  experts  could  not  come  within  10 
or  20  per  cent  of  the  exact  cost.  If  we 
can  not  name  the  exact  cost,  why  are 
we  so  sure  about  the  retail?  I  can 
take  another  panel  of  experts  and  lay 
out  a  line  of  shower  curtains,  or 
scarves,  or  lace  cloths,  or  novelty  items, 
and  nobody  will  be  certain  of  the  ex 
act  cost. 

How  is  it  that  once  we  know  the 
cost,  we  know  we  can  NOT  get  more 
than  .SO  or  S5  per  cent?  Why  not  look 
at  the  goods  and  mark  them  accorclin!; 
to  what  they  can  bring— not  accordins; 
to  what  thev  cost? 


Establish  Minimums.  There  are  mini 
mum  markups  we  should  get  on  Irask 
goods  in  these  departments  in  even 
classification.  Determine  with  vour 
buyer  what  these  markups  should  Ik* 
J)y  classification— cind  then  stick  m 
them!  You  must  get— and  you  can  get 
—substantially  more  than  40  per  eenl 
on  many  lines.  You  need  better  thaii 
40  per  cent  on  many  items  in  onk  l 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  depaitmenui 
average. 

Oitr  bityers  very  often  make  excel 
lent  buys  for  promotions,  but  hti ' 
again,  we  mark  our  goods  based  ufmtj 
what  we  pay.  If  we  are  able  to  buy  f""- 


In  the  spring  a  good  retailer’s  fancy  turns  to  thoughts 
of  fresh  merchandise.  But  in  this  period,  unlike  the 
proverbial  lover,  you  can’t  afford  uncertainties.  You 
want  stock  on  the  shelves  when  you  need  it  most . . . 
every  day  you  wait  can  mean  lost  sales. 

So  for  dependable,  economical  package  deliveries, 
you  can  build  customer  good  will  by  calling  on  the 
same  50-year  old  delivery  system  used  by  many  of 
the  nation’s  finest  retailers  . . .  UNITED  PARCEL 
SERVICE  and  its  AIR  affiliate. 


it  automatically  is  sold  at  about  S5  <4 
less.  If  we  could  get  the  same  itci;| 
for  $2.50,  it  would  immediately  lx 
come  $3.99.  j 

If  we  make  a  buy,  why  not  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  and  get  a 
real  markup? 

How  about  new  best-sellers?  Often, 
we  kill  a  new,  successful,  profitable 
item  which  has  tremendous  coiisuiuet 
appeal.  It  is  not  the  price,  but  thf 
cpiality,  styling,  the  fashion,  or  oihei 
characteristics  that  give  this  item  in 
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great  public  appeal. 

But  what  do  we  do?  One  store 
comes  out  at  $12.95;  the  next  one  cuts 
it  to  $10.95;  $9.95;  and  on  down  the 
line.  Do  we  pay  less?  No.  7'he  excuse: 
the  volume  will  bring  it. 

Often,  too,  we  kill  this  item  in  our 
desire  to  get  lower  and  lower  costs. 
We  cut  the  size;  we  reduce  the  amount 
of  filling;  vve  take  out  of  the  quality; 
and  we  destroy  the  characteristics 
nhich  made  the  item  what  it  started 
out  to  be. 


Get  Cooperation  from  Resources.  The 

genius  of  the  American  manufacturer, 
his  cooper  ation  and  understanding  of 
our  problems,  is  the  key  to  our  suc¬ 
cess.  If  at  times,  he  suggests  a  retail 
price  on  his  goods  which  does  not  give 
us  a  satisfactory  markup,  we  must 
voice  our  objections.  If  we  don’t  tell 
him,  how  should  he  know? 

Let’s  take,  for  instance,  a  line  of 
towel  gift  sets.  We  find  the  sets  cost 
SI.80,  $2.40,  and  $3  00,  with  suggested 
retails  at  $2.95,  $3.95,  and  .$4.95.  Why 
do  towel  mills  price  their  gift  sets  at 
those  levels?  Because  they  think  that 
vou  as  a  retailer,  are  satisfied  with  a 
r|lO  per  cent  markup. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  inanu- 
tfllfactiirer  cut  his  profits,  but  we  should 
ejask  him  to  merchandise  his  line  so  that 
we  can  get  at  least  43  per  cent  mark¬ 
up,  and  we  also  should  recommend 
ei|that  he  should  change  his  suggested 
retail,  for  instance,  from  $2.95  to  $2.99 
change  which  would  give  us  more 
than  one  per  cent  additional  margin. 


fo| 
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|Give  and  Take  of  Merchandising. 

.4re  our  buyers  traders  or  order-givers? 
Are  we  becoming  too  gentlemanly  to 
ask  for  special  prices  where  we  need 
to  get  our  proper  markup? 

Buy  as  much  exclusive  merchandise 
as  you  can,  so  that  you  are  not 
fenced  in”  on  every  item  by  com¬ 
petitive  problems. 

Don’t  adhere  to  rigid  price  lines, 
soon  as  a  manufacturer  has  a  higher 
ost  factor,  he  raises  his  price.  You  can 
|not  absorb  increased  cost  without  re¬ 
letting  it  in  your  retail. 

Do  not  try  to  out-guess  the  market. 
A  heavy  sheet  stock  can  wipe  out  a 


year’s  profit  if  prices  decline.  If  goods 
cost  more,  pay  more,  and  get  more. 
We  are  not  speculators,  but  merchants. 

Are  we  analyzing  the  causes  of  our 
markdowns?  Do  we  buy  too  many  job 
lots,  or  do  we  buy  haphazardly?  Why 
not  make  an  analysis,  and  eliminate 
the  causes?  Are  we  using  ingenuity  to 
avoid  markdowns?  We  know  of  no 
other  tlepartment  where  so  many  odds 
and  ends  can  be  made  into  ilesirable 
gift  sets  and  .sold  freely  at  full  markup. 
Or  where  monogramming  can  so  ex¬ 
pedite  the  sale  of  slow  moving  goods. 
Let’s  make  sure  that  all  other  means 
are  exhausted  Ivefore  we  sign  that 
markdown  book. 

One  White  Sale  Too  Many.  Ami  fin¬ 
ally,  the  question  of  White  Sales.  Jan¬ 
uary  and  August  White  Sales  give  you 
about  one-third  of  your  total  ljusiness 
in  linens  and  domestics.  Watch  the 
jjricing  of  your  White  Sale  goods.  You 
can  not  do  such  a  great  amount  of 
business  in  those  two  months  at  low 
markups  and  come  out  well. 

Fortunately,  many  resources  today 
are  cooperating  and  giving  price  con¬ 
cessions,  so  that  reductions  tlo  not  come 
completely  out  of  the  retailer’s  pock¬ 
et.  We  have  felt  for  years  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  sheet  manufacturers  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  us  tluring  this  period  with 
the  markup  problem.  Only  a  few  mak¬ 
ers  of  high-count  percale  cooperate. 

We  believe  that  our  regular  re¬ 
sources  should  give  us  a  concession  on 
all  sheets  for  the  White  Sale  period, 
jjosibly  working  up  a  formula  where  a 
store  can  buy  a  certain  percentage  of 
its  total  volume  at  a  special  discount. 
We  believe  a  concerted  drive  by  all 
retailers  may  help  us  to  solve  this 
problem. 

And  let’s  cut  out  the  May  White 
Sale!  Across-the-board  markdowns  on 
all  staples  during  a  May  White  Sale 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  total 
Linens  and  Domestics  business  done 
during  this  month.  Why  force  another 
low  markup  period? 

We  should  re-name  the  May  White 
Sale,  and  offer  only  special  items  in 
each  major  classification  at  sale  prices, 
instead  of  reducing  our  prices  all 
across-the-board.  We  would  do  just  as 
much  business,  help  our  profits,  and 
not  dilute  the  power  of  our  traditional 
Semi-Annual  White  Sales. 


"Sell  Lighting,  Not  Lamps" 

Gladys  Miller,  merchandising 
and  decorating  consultant,  told  the 
home  furnishings  conference  that 
there  is  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
lamp  business  waiting  for  any  store 
that  will  he  “alert  to  the  local  op¬ 
portunity  and  aggressively  ingeni¬ 
ous.”  She  had  case  histories  to  forti¬ 
fy  her  statement,  and  next  month’s 
Stores  luill  cany  the  story  of  what 
a  retailer  can  expect  when  he  really 
sets  out  to  “sell  lighting,  not  lamps.” 


Why  Not  Haue  Retail 
Warehouses  in  Common? 

By  JOHN  J.  MAHONEY 

Vic*  Pretidant,  John  Wonomaktr,  Philadelphia 

Let  us  face  the  first  shock  of  this 
idea  bravely  and  define  our  subject 
by  accepting  the  hypothesis  that  one 
great  service  center,  strategically  lo¬ 
cated,  is  to  perform  all  functions  for 
all  nine  department  stores  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  w'ould  be  one  re¬ 
ceiving  j>)int,  one  destination  for  all 
shipments  from  all  places  and  all  re¬ 
sources.  Here  is  a  new  w’ay  for  stores 
to  reduce  overheatl,  improve  produc¬ 
tion  and  help  put  the  fat  on  profits 
that  is  so  badly  needed. 

Transportation  Costs.  How  many  of 
you  would  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  if  a  manufacturer  could  make  all 
of  his  deliveries  to  one  central  point 
for  all  of  the  department  stores  that 
he  serves,  the  price  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise  would  l>e  lower  because  his  costs 
would  be  lower?  It  is  in  our  categories 
that  the  freight  rates  are  highest  and 
the  problems  of  our  suppliers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  within  overnight  or  daily 
trucking  distance,  are  greatest.  Con¬ 
sider  the  one  aspect  of  taxes.  The 
Federal  tax  on  transportation  is  15 
per  cent  and  the  transportation  tax  is 
three  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped.  With  one"  delivery 
for  an  entire  selling  area,  we  can  lie 
quite  sure  the  cost  price  quoted  would 
be  “delivered  to  service  center.” 

A  Shared  Investment.  Warehouse  con¬ 
struction  today  is  a  highly  specialized 
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business,  cheap  and  fast,  with  great 
production  efficiency.  Tomorrow’s 
warehouses  are  here,  with  double  and 
quadruple  efficiency  built  in.  The 
food  chains  have  copied  many  of  our 
merchandising  techniques.  Why  don’t 
we  learn  from  their  warehousing  tech¬ 
niques?  Tmlay’s  warehouses  are  off 
the  city  streets  and  on  access  roads  to 
turnpikes  and  thruways.  They  offer 
the  opportunity— which  is  a  subject 
in  itself— of  moving  in  on  "field  ware¬ 
housing,’’  that  new  merchandising 
concept  under  which  the  protlucer 
ships  his  manufactured  goods  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  l(x:ation  from  which  inventory  the 
store  draws  as  needed  and  is  not  billed 
until  it  does. 

(Controlled  engineering,  ground  level 
operation  which  cuts  costs,  electronic 
systems  that  control  the  movement  in 
and  out  of  merchandise,  automated 
systems  that  triple  the  protluctivity  of 
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fewer,  better  paid  workers— these  are 
the  goals  surely  attainable  from  such 
forward  steps. 

How  many  college  trained  engineers 
are  in  our  warehouse  systems?  Where 
is  that  research  man  who  can  properly 
analyze  the  service  costs,  warehousing 
and  workroom  operations  we  perform? 
If  one  store  cannot  afford  them,  can¬ 
not  three  or  five  or  nine  major  oper¬ 
ations  do  so? 

Consitler,  too,  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
veloping  trade-in  and  reconditioned 
programs.  This  problem  faces  us  not 
only  in  appliances,  TV  and  radio  but 
in  furniture,  floor  coverings  and  other 
home  furnishings.  It’s  a  tremendous 
potential  that  will  accelerate  as  mak¬ 
ers  push  programs  and  campaigns  to 
create  obsolescence.  Would  not  a  com¬ 
mon  service,  center  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  handle  trade-ins,  recondition 
them  and  offer  them  for  resale  off  the 
premises  at  a  profit  or  at  least  at  no 
loss? 

Centralized  Efficiency.  The  various 
elements  of  bulk  warehousing  that  are 
concerned  with  receiving,  marking, 
unit  control,  inspection,  delivery  prep¬ 
aration,  acceptance  of  service  calls 
from  customers  are  very  complex.  The 
divorcing  of  all  service  operations 
from  our  retail  stores  to  a  central 
agency  of  specialized  competent  per¬ 
sonnel  holds  the  strongest  promise  of 
more  efficient,  less  costly  performance. 

Shortages  currently  plague  us.  Could 
we  not  in  common  warehousing  be 
better  jirotected,  be  bonded,  carry 
shortage  insurance  or  set  up  better 
safeguards  at  least?  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  we  have  made  many  posi¬ 
tive  steps  in  this  direction.  Years  ago, 
B.  Altman  or  Lord  fe  Taylor  or  Wan- 
amaker  or  .Abraham  &  Straus  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
a  common  delivery  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  were,  when  the  subject  was  first 
broached.  I  don’t  have  to  remind  you 
that  United  Parcel  performs  that  func¬ 
tion  for  them  and  many  more  today. 
Years  ago,  we  operated  our  own 
mattress  factories,  reupholstery  work¬ 
rooms,  drapery  workrooms,  floor  cov¬ 
ering  workrooms,  repair  departments, 
service  departments.  From  economic 
necessity,  we  have  farmed  out,  leased 
out  or  secured  outside  services  in  one 
form  or  another.  I  doubt  today  that 
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there  is  a  single  store  attempting  t(| 
perform  all  of  these  services.  | 

And  what  of  the  further  complexity 
of  warehouse  and  workroom  functions 
in  multiple  store  operations,  as  wt 
move  into  suburban  areas?  Are  we  all 
individually  to  enlarge  present  inade¬ 
quate  warehouse  and  transfer  depots? 
The  biggest  stores  can  do  it  but  even 
they  will  continue  to  buy  more  and 
more  outside  services. 

Central  Workrooms.  Let  us  get  spe¬ 
cific  about  workrooms.  Certainly,  in 
metropolitan  areas  at  least,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  found  it  necessary  to 
use  workrooms  in  common  in  various 
and  sometimes  mystifying  combina¬ 
tions.  Very  often  because  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  and  seasonal  nature  of  their 
trade  the  same  workers  move  from  one 
workroom  to  another  or  within  the 
same  large  central  workroom  area  are 
shifted  from  the  work  of  one  store  to 
another.  How  much  better  to  have  the 
entire  operation  under  one  roof  and 
cut  the  costs  of  rehandling  and  reship¬ 
ping  of  merchandise,  speed  up  the 
service  to  customer  and  control  the 
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AITERATIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROFIT'. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE/f 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ar«  just  a  f«w  af  th»  many 
vantagat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1 .  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  b» 
curatoly  moaturo  workroom  pr*- 
duction,  for  tho  workor*  (infill 
and  a*  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  w 
high-lot*  oroo*  con  bn  pin 
pointnd  and  cautn*  nliminolta 

3.  Incnntivn  Syttnm*,  to  itiinu 
lot#  production  ond  rndto 
lost  motion  and  wottn. 

4.  Stobilixotion  of  ollnroti** 
chorgo*,  to  fitter*  con  b*  f* 
on  a  firm  "ono-pricn"  bon* 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  R 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 
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Ig  tr 

What  would  we  be  sacrificing  as 

lexitv  OPP®*^  would  gain?  We 

■tion  may  not  choose  at  first  blush  to  com- 
j  bine  with  or  hold  stock  in  a  depart- 
^ejii  mcot  store  service  center  with  com- 
nadf  stores,  but  are  we  not  already 

.po^;  doing  so  in  fact  and  duplicating  ex- 
even  pe®*®*  avoiding  cost  reductions 
anj  and  greater  efficiency? 

Meet  Your 

-  Cmpet'itor-and  Lwel 

ly  HARRY  K.  FREEMOND 

(jmnr*  Marchandit*  Manager 
JdM  SMUito  Co. 

WE  at  Shillito’s  are  meeting  our 
competitors  on  the  nose  in  every 
merchandise  category  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 

We  do  not  give  out  figures,  but  this 
much  I  can  say:  from  the  very  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  to  meet  our  com¬ 
petitors  on  the  nose,  our  sales  w'ent 
way,  way  up. 

Our  major  appliance  volume  rank 
among  all  the  .\.M.C.  stores  had  for 


years  Ireen  right  up  near  the  top  and 
after  the  first  year  of  aggressively  and 
dynamically  meeting  our  competition, 
even  that  volume  more  than  doubled. 
Television  was  not  far  behind— and  it 
continues  very  very  good  right  now. 

It  Costs.  In  the  initial  phase  of  an 
aggressive  campaign,  there  can  be  very 
painful  and  personal  adjustments  for 
merchandise  managers  and  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  and  even  the  general 
merchandise  executives. 

Meeting  the  cut  price  competitors 
can  affect  adversely  your  bonuses,  your 
salaries,  and  even  your  future.  Even 
your  very  job  is  at  stake  sometimes. 

When  we  get  into  a  spot  like  this, 
we  look  for  ways  to  cut  expenses  in 
our  every  operation.  Every  expense  is 
really  scrutinized  and  many  of  us  start 
to  really  think  and  plan  as  we  never 
dreamed  we  could. 

Let  me  illustrate: 

How  many  top  buyers  or  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  operating  between  1935 
and  1940  dreamed  that  department 
stores  would  be  delivering  99  per  cent 
of  all  their  wheel  goods  and  doll  cabs 


Choice  Location  in  Scranton^  Pa. 
Available  for  rent  Feb.  15/ 1957 


For  over  33  years,  operated  as 
successful  better  quality 
Ladies',  Infants'  and  Children's 
inner  and  outerwear  store. 
Attractive  building,  4  stories 
and  basement,  air  conditioned 
throughout,  sprinkler,  modern 
plumbing,  two  elevators. 

Scranton  Trading  Area 

89,500  gainfully  employed 
(only  3500  in  mining) 
120,220,000  in  Savings  Bank 
deposits 

over  $19,922,890  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  policies  in  force. 

Lackawanna  County  ranks  173 
out  of  the  200  counties  leading  in 
population  in  U.  S. 

Hinerfeld  Realty  Co. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


dimension 

STORE 

planning 


Would 
you  like 
to  reduce 
your  selling 
costs? 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 

EDINGER- 
WYCKOFF,  INC. 

1400  SPRUCE  ST  ,  STROUDSBUJIG,  PA 

Boildvrs  of  Sains  Producing  Fixtures  lor 

INTERWOVEN  •  M.  C.  SHRANK  • 
1.  B.  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 
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in  cartons  and  the  stores  Jiot  setting 
them  lip?  And  what’s  more  important, 
customers  not  minding  it  too  much? 

Of  course,  wheel  goods  today  are 
pre-packed  quite  dillerentiy  from  the 
way  they  were  packed  in  1935.  But 
the  point  is  some  one  was  made  to 
think  through  and  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  so  gains  were  made. 

Our  buyer  tells  me  it  only  takes  one 
or  two  bolts  to  assemble  an  American- 
made  two- wheel  bike,  so  we  deliver 
them  in  the  original  carton.  Less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  customers  com¬ 
plain.  Handling  this  complaint  is 
much  cheaper  than  setting  up  every 
bike. 

This  sort  of  thing  happens  oftener 
when  you  are  forced  to  think  out  your 
problems  and  you  worry  about  your 
personal  income. 

Volume  Talks.  You  may  be  wondering 


Superi  ntendent 


—named  Joel . . . 

Had  a  month  to 
reduce  his  payroll! 
KEY-REC  Stock  Design 

did  the  job  fast  and  fine 
with  a  week  yet  to  spare 

’til  the  goal. 

Cr*p|  Start  Namtt  Makt 

■tloiling'i  Itoding 

Slaitdardiitd  Rtctiving  Fermt  Sytitm 

New  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit”  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


THE  EGRY  REGISTER  CO 

Ooytori  ?  Ohio 


about  how  we  aie  going  to  get  manu¬ 
facturers  to  give  us  proper  markup 
while  we  meet  the  cut  price  competi¬ 
tor,  and  if  we  don’t  succeed,  how  long 
can  we  live  on  just  courage  and  no 
markup? 

Not  meeting  your  comjietitor  ag¬ 
gressively  is  one  big  reason  that  these 
cut  price  artists  have  grown,  and  in 
some  cities  where  we  did  not  act  cour¬ 
ageously  enough  or  we  did  not  act 
soon  enough,  they  are  growing  into 
multiple  stores  and  some  are  going 
into  soft  gooils  now  that  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  become  important  in 
hard  goods. 

In  those  cities  where  we  did  meet 
competition  right  on  the  nose— aggres¬ 
sively  and  early  enough— many  dis¬ 
counters  have  folded,  many  are  shaky, 
many  have  only  second  rate  lines  and 
unimportant  brands  and  items. 

Trade  jiapers  have  many  reports  of 
what  is  hapjiening,  and  in  Cincinnati, 
our  own  sho|jpings  tell  us  the  story. 
Of  course  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet— we  never  will  be  completely  out. 

Recent  announcements  of  cuts  in  the 
allowed  markup  on  certain  important 
items  are  new  developments  and  new 
problems,  and  we  must  fight  these 
markup  cuts  constantly  and  lourage- 
ously.  Fight,  and  you  get  action. 

Fight  when  the  distributor  or  manu¬ 
facturer  sells  too  many  outlets,  hght 
when  they  sell  back  door  dealers,  fight 
when  they  sell  catalogue  operators, 
fight  when  they  sell  builders  items 
they  should  not,  fight  when  they  sell 
cut  price  competitors. 


ORCHIDS 

A  Sales  Builder  That 
REALLY  BUILDS  SALES 

Women  love  these  ex¬ 
quisite  Hawaiian  Van¬ 
da  Orchid  Corsages! 
Department  stores  and 
specialty  shops  of  all 
types  and  sizes  report 
amazing  results  when 
they  use  Orchids  to 
create  extra  traffic;  for 
special  events,  anniver¬ 
saries,  openings,  special 
Orchid  Day  promotions.  Shipped  direct  to  you 
from  exotic  Hawaii  in  easy-to-care-for  tray 
cartons,  dewy  fresh  as  the  day  picked.  Order 
100  or  thousands— they  keep  for  days,  ready 
to  pin  on  your  customers.  It's  the  low  cost 
high  in  prestige  idea. 

Send  for  price  list  and  illustrated  catalog— Dept.  S26 


Flowers  of  Hawaii  -  H.  C.  Krueger 

670  S.  lofoytHw  7k.  71.,  Lot  Angoloi  57,  Col 


Fight  with  everything  you’ve  got, 
Init  mostly  fight  with  large  ordei^ 
That’s  the  biggest  weapon  you've  got 
If  by  meeting  your  conqjetition  ag¬ 
gressively  you  sell  a  lot  of  gooils-qj^i 
loads  and  carloads— then  you  are  ia. 
portant  to  the  manufacturer  or  dig. 
tributor  and  to  his  position  in  the 
area  and  he  starts  to  listen.  Try  it  and 
you’ll  find  out. 

Many  of  you  know  from  experieoa 
that  surprising  and  supposedly  impoi- 
sible  things  happen  when  you  prow 
you  can  move  carloads,  and  back  this 
up  by  carload  orders  and  a  competi¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  plan  to  sell  the* 
carloads. 

Manufacturers  and  distributon 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  don’t  really 
care  what  you  sell  their  goods  for,  ai 
long  as  you  sell  carloads  and  carloadi 
of  their  item.  But  this  gives  us  an 
opportunity.  If  we  become  inqiortatt 
to  a  manufacturer  or  distributor,  wt 
can  demand  things— and  get  them. 

What  does  meeting  your  competitor 
aggressively  and  bravely  do  for  the 
store?  It  does  this:  the  store  as  a  whole 
lives,  it  takes  on  a  new  glow.  It  seei 
that  every  employee,  every  executr 
knows  something  is  on.  Everybody  ii 
the  store  tlevelops  new  confidence. 

Because  you  are  a  home  furnishi; 
executive  everybody  seems  to  stop  y 
and  talk  about  it,  inside  and  outsi 
the  store.  Resources  handle  your 
count  differently.  Cut  price  com 
tors  get  worried,  make  mista 
change  lines. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  if  y 
carry  this  campaign  aggressively, 
store  is  on  the  road  to  its  most  ira 
tant  gain.  It  has  again  captured  t! 
confidence  of  its  customers  in  the 
ing  structure  of  the  entire  store. 

The  1955  statements  for  stores 
starting  to  show  up  in  the  fina 
sections  of  the  newspapers.  The 
ures  indicate  that  even  though  m: 
stores  met  their  competitors  more 
gressively  in  1955,  this  tactic  paid 

Isn’t  that  meeting  your  competi 
and  living— living  gloriously? 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  .inti-Skoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y.; 
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